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Emphatically and without fear of successful 
contradiction, we may assert that the author 
of ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ is the great novelist of the 
present age—the one above all others to whom 
society owes the deepest debt of gratitude. 
Whether he be the sneering cynic, the Timo- 
nian hater of mankind, as he is called; or, as 
an angel of mercy, gentle and loving in his 
nature—be his motives what they may, he, 
alone for generations, has had! the fearless 
courage to look men in their faces and tell 
them the disagreeable truth of what they 
really are—has had the daring to strip soci- 
ety of its borrowed plumes—to tear the 
green ivy from the rotten column, and hold 
up before our startled sight a naked hu- 
man heart in all its terrible deformity. 
Had his motives been evil, we would still 
owe him gratittide for this. Society had long 
run wild in its riotous passions, so long had 
it been since a monitor had spoken—so res- 
tive and irritable had it been rendered by 
long continued and excessive indulgence in 
every whim, caprice and crime, that it would 
not tamely bear the lash even when most 
mercifully administered, and had put down 
with a warning fate various puny efforts 
at correction: there seemed no hope of re- 
form, when this literary Hercules arose, 
sternly and commandingly grasped the seem- 
ing lion that had frightened all others, tore 


the stolen skin from its back, and exposed 


the bray and the ears to the ridicule, con- 





skeptical of, or blind to any good in the chil- 
dren of Eve? Or, is he, as those few who 
have studied and who know him believe, the 
philosopher, the student of human nature, 
who sees and deplores the increasing crimes 
and follies of his fellow men, lashing them 
with an often caustic but discriminating hand, 
and who seeks by probing society to the 
bottem, exposing its nude hideousness, to 
stem the tide of vice and folly ? The literary 
world has been divided upon the question 
and seems as distant as ever from a solution. 
That intelligent men, men of genius, as some 
of his critics have been, can behold what 
Thackeray has done, study his works, and still 
call him cynic, seems to us strange and un- 
accountable. When we first read ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair’ and,the ‘‘ Yellowplush Papers’ we 
too were inclined to look upon him in the 
uncharitable light in which most of critics 
have viewed him; but when we came to 
read his other works, and hear him lecture,— 
to see that noble, benevolent countenance, 
instinct with genius, beaming with feelings 
of kindliness and love; and of a charac- 
ter so inexpressibly sad and gentle; we 
could no longer blind ourselves to the great 
philosopher aad philanthropist of the nine- 
teenth century. To sustain the charge of 
cynicism, Thackeray must be proved not only 
to have no love for his fellow creatures, but 
to doubt the existence of good principles and 
pure motives amonz mankind. Can this be 
done? We think not. No man is a cynic 
merely because he tells the truth, even 
though he deny that there is aught than evil 


tempt and the execration of all good men.| in human nature. If there was not a single 


But what motive actuatéd this benefactor of $004 instinct in our natures, the man who 


modern society? Is he acynic? Is he, as has the bold independence to tell us so would 


is almost universally charged, a follower of not thereby become a cynic or misanthrope : 


the snarling school of Diogenes, regarding | #4 therefore the man who declares that 


all nature corrupt as original sin, and utterly | human nature is not all good, that there is 
much of evil as well as good in its compo- 


i 
|sitiun, the truth of which is so obvious, is 


not a cynic simply because he carries us up 
to his picture and forces the shuddering ad- 
mission of its likeness. If it can be dem- 
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onstrated that Thackeray has faithfully por-|and Scott. He tears and rends to pieces 
trayed nature as he has observed it, as it; modern society as it is, but always leaves 
really is, which we think can be readily |a picture of society as it should be gleaming 
done, then we say he is not acynic, but a| brightly from the background. Men are nat- 
bold and fearless expositor of the passions) urally evil—to transpose the aphorism a little, 
and springs of human action. In his lec-| there is bad in all andnoneallbad. Selfish- 
ture on “Charity and Humour” the au-/ness is bound up in the heart of every hu- 
thor gives us a slight insight into the!man being, and it is seldom, save when 
principles which guided him in writing—| changed o1 or guided by the benign influence 
‘“T believe my friend Mr. Punch is as popu-| of the Chistian religion, that it ceases to 
lar to day as he has been any day since his| appear in its naturally hideous aspect. In 
birth; I believe Mr. Dickens’ readers are reading Thackeray’s works we should re- 
more numerous than they have ever been’ member that he is not speaking of man as 
since his unrivalled pen commenced to de-| he is reorganized by the pure and ennobling 
light the world with its humour. We have. religion of Christ—not of man as he should 
among us other literary parties; we have be, ‘but of him as, unfortunately, he tooofien 
Punch, as I have said, preaching from his is—in short, as he is in ‘ Vanity Fair.” 
booth ; we have a Jerrold party, very nume-' But yet for all, he leaves us deeply impressed 
rous, and faithful to that acute thinker and with the idea of what the good man ought 
distinguished wit: and we have also—it tobe. He writes of the modern man of 
must be said and it is still to be hoped—a the world, and with grief depicts what the 
Vanity Fair party, the author of which work | _ wretched and demoralizing influence, of pas- 
has lately been described by the London sion and society have weds him. Addison’s 
Times newspaper, as a writer of considerable. _moralizing in Westminster Abbey, which our 
parts, but a dreary misanthrope, who sees| ‘author has quoted in his lecture, is perhaps 
no good anywhere, who sees the sky above the very thing he himself would have said 
him green, I think, instead of blue, and only in a similar situation. 

miserable sinners round about him. So we| “When I look upon the tombs of the 
are, 80 is every writer and every reader I} great, every emotion of envy dies within 
ever heard of; so was every being who ever me; when I read the epitaphs of the beauti- 
trod this eatth, save One. I cannot help ful, every inordinate desire, goes out ; when 
telling the truth as I view it, and describing 1 meet with the grief of the parents on a 
what I see. To describe it otherwise than it! ‘tombstone, my heart melts with compassion ; 

seems to me would be falsehood in that! when J see the tomb of the parents them- 
calling in which it has been pleased Heaven | selves, I consider the vanity of grieving for 
to place me; treason to that conscience| those we must quickly follow. When I see 
which says that men are weak; that truth, kings lying by those who deposed them: when 
must be told; that fault must be owned; that|/I consider rival wits placed side by side 
pardon must be prayed for, and that love | or the holy men that divided the world with 
reigns supreme over all.’’ To one who has| their contests and disputes—I reflect with 
read Thackeray in a candid spirit it was not sorrow and astonishment on the little com- 
necessary to have told this—it is evident on ‘petitions, factions, and debates of mankind. 
every page of his writings. On the whole, “And, when I read the several dates on the 
we think Thackeray’s estimate of mankind! tombs of some that died yesterday and some 
is a just one—though undoubtedly tinged) 600 years ago, I consider that Great Day 
with the natural melancholy of his mind.| when we shall all be contemporaries, and 
His estimate is the same as that of all great! make our appearance together.’ So much 
writers who have undertaken to delineate | does this resemble Thackeray that we could 
human character: unless indeed we except! almost fancy we were reading a passage from 
some few contemporary authors who possess,| Pendennis or Esmond. There is ever an 
certainly, great, but perverted talents; it is} intonation of sadness and regret even when 
the same as that of Horace, Juvenal, Cer-|the writer is applying his severest lash that 
vantes, Lesage, Feilding, Swift, Pope, Byron, softens and chastens the bitterness of the 
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blow. When Christianity has deed or;that it was only a . question of money and 
modified the inherent viciousness of men, be} fortune which made the difference between 
acknowledges, respects, and sympathises her and an honest woman? If you take 
with them; but when that inherent vicious-| temptations into account, who is to say that 
ness has been strengthened, rendered darker/| he is better than his neighbor? A comfor- 
in its coloring, more abominably hideous in| table career of prosperity, if jt does not 
its aspect, by society he seizes and scourges ‘make people honest, at.least keeps them so. 
it without mercy, but with the mouspful coun.| An Alderman coming from a turtle feast 
tenance with which a parent would chastise | will not step out of his carriage to steal a 
an erring child. Whenever he meets with a|leg of mutton; but put him to starve, and 
character pretending ta samething it is not,|see if he will not purloin a loaf.” 

with a snod, his satire is really vitriolic and) Again, hear himin Pendennis—we are com- 
pitiless. Htman life in this vale of tears,) pelled to quote from memory not having the 








God knows is as helpless and miserable 
as Satan could well wish, and yet it is ren- 
dered more so by our own folly and vice; 
why then should Thackeray be blamed and 





volume immediately at command—‘ How 
lonely we are in the world, selfish and secret 
everybody! You and your wife have pressed 
the same pillow for forty years and fancy 


called a cynic for endeavoring to bring back| yourselves united.—Pshaw, does she cry out 
his fellow mortals from their fatal career of; when you have the gout, da you lie awake 
infatuation,—to save them from the moral! when she has the toothache ? Yaur artless 
precipice which is so appallingly apparent to| daughter, seemingly all innocence, and de- 
his own eye? The charge of cynicism, | voted to her mamma and her piano lesson, is 
which has been so generally hurled at him, | thinking of neither, but of the young lieu- 
springs from the fact that he has painted|tenant with whom she danced at the last 
the darker side of the human picture in | ball—the honest frank bay just returned from 
colors so graphic and lifelike, tnat the reader | schgol is secretly speculating ypon the mon- 
forgets to separate the feelings af the pain-' ey you will give him, and the debts he owes 
ter from the picture itself, True, the bright the tart-man. The old grandmother crooning 
side is painted equally well, almost, but hu- in the corner and destined for another world 
man nature has a morbid propensity to gaze| within a few months, has some business and 
an the darker shades. The mass of readers cares which are quite private and her own— 
seeing that he describes every phase of very likely she is thinking of fifty years back, 
evil with so really wonderful a power, and/and that night when she made such an im- 
seldom but by sarcasm which, though blight-| pression, and danced a cotillion with the cap- 
ing in its touch as the ‘‘torch of Omar,’’ | tain, before your father proposed for her; or, 
will be passed over unnoticed by many} what a silly little overrated creature your 
condemning it—-naturally conclude that he, wife is, and how absurdly you are infatuated 
revels in the contemplation of his own hid-| abaut her—and as for your wife—QOh philo- 
eous picture. Reflection alone will correct sophic reader! answer and say,—‘ Do you 
the impression. We do not mean to say tell her all?’?”” The introduction to Henry 
that Thackeray is always free froma gloomy, Esmond contains the following—‘ What ! 
bitternéss of thought and feeling that approx-| does a stream rush out of a mountain, to roll 
imates to misanthropy—we only contend that | through fair pastures, ta feed and throw out 
the man is not a cynic. Passages may be bright tributaries, and end in q village gut- 
found throughout his works which, taken;ter? Lives that have noble commencements, 


alone, would vie with Swift in depth of bitter- 
hess and gall—as imstances we will se- 
lect a passage from each of his three prin- 
cipal works. In “ Vanity Fair” he thus 
speaks of Beckey’s reflections on the diffe- 
rence between herself and her wealthy ac- 
quaintances— ‘‘ And who kpows but Re- 
becca was right in her speculations—and 








have often no better endings ; it is not with- 
out a kind of awe and reverence that an ob- 
server should speculate upon such careers, 
as he traces the course of them. I have seen 
too much success in life to take off my hat 
and huzza to it, as it passes in its gilt coach ; 
and would do my little part with my neigh- 
bors on foot that they should not gape with 
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too much wonder, nor applaud too loudly. 
Is it the Lord Mayor going in state to mince 
pies and the Mansion House? Is it poor Jack 
of Newgate’s procession, with the sheriff and 
javelin men, conducting him on his last jour- 
ney to Tyburn? I look into my heart, and 
think I am as good as my Lord Mayor, and 
know I am as bad as Tyburn Jack. Give 
me a chair and red gown, and a pudding be- 
fore me, and I could play the part of Alder- 
man very well, and sentence Jack after din- 
ner. Starve me, keep me from books and 
honest people, educate me to love dice, gin, 
and pleasure, and put me on Hounslow Heath, 
with a purse before me, and I will take it.’’ 
There is a dreary, sad bitterness in each of 
these paragraphs that has gone far to estab- 
lish Thackeray’s reputation for cynicism ; yet 
who shall say there is not truth in every 
line—that the theory here apparent, that 
much of the evil developed in man depends 
upon his social education, is not true? We 
have the authority of the Bible to prove that 
man is naturally wicked and corrupt, and 
who shall say how far he himself can resist 
temptation? who can disprove that ‘every 
man has his price’’—that there is always a 
point at which a sense of right will cease to 
struggle, unless indeed it be upheld by a 
higher Power, and we must remember that 
Thackeray is here only speaking of the 
dwellers in ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’ The places 
where he has indulged in cynical reflec- 
tions are by no means confined to those we 
have quoted, but are scatterd here and there 
throughout. A more sad and gloomy piece of 
misanthropy never fell from the pen of Lord 
Byron than the song which Thackeray puts 
in the mouth of the fool Wamba, I think, in 
“Rebecca and Rowena.” Indeed the whole 
of this little volume, this burlesque sequel to 
“ Tvanhoe,” is more open to the charge of 
cynicism than any other of his works. There 
is a sneer so bitter and caustic running 
through it, that had he never written any- 
thing else it might have stamped its author as 
a devotee of that dreary school of philoso- 
phy—but ever and anon even in this book, 
the nature of the man will burst the shackles 
he has imposed upon himself, and the warm 
sunshine of a gentle and loving heart breaks 
full upon us, warning us that we should form 
no hasty judgment of the author. Ilis are 





not works that will admit of being hastily 
judged—he is the first novelist for many 
years who compels us to pause and ponder 
while we are reading for amusement. We 
cannot read his novels as we read the many 
thousand other fictions that are floating ephe- 
merally around us, for he forces us to think 
whether we will or not—we must not view 
him in the same light and judge him in the 
same way we do them, for the motives which 
actuate him and the design he has in view 
are high above all his contemporaries. He 
has mixed deeply in society, drank to the 
dregs its cup, seen, and felt bitterly its hol- 
low rottenness, and has wielded his pen in 
the fervent hope of being able to put a stop 
to the decay and corruption. And yet how 
few of the readers of fiction read him aright ; 
how widely different is the judgment pro- 
nounced by each as he reads! How few will 
sit in judgment on Don Quixote or Gulliver 
and pass the same verdict! The same prin- 
ciples rule human nature, selfish and secret 
are they all, yet each is an isolation, distinct 
and separate. Alike, andyet unlike. Each 
man is different from his fellow man—the 
one and the other see not with the same 
eyes, hear not with the same ears, and taste 
not with the same taste.—‘‘ Ah, sir—a dis- 
tinct universe walks about under your hat 
and under mine—all things in nature are 
different to each—the woman we look at has 
not the same features, the dish we eat from 
has not the same taste, to the one and to the 
other—you and I are but a pair of infinite 
isolations, with some fellow islands a little 
more or less near to us.”* But different as 
are our senses, more widely different still are 
our moral views—the same character pre- 
sents not the same phases tothe one and to 
the other. One looks upon a Ferdinand as 
a cold and selfish tyrant, bigotted in reli- 
gion, and reckless of blood—another, as a 
mighty sovereign and a holy man, working 
for the cause of God and his country. One 
considers Napoleon as the compendium of a 
world’s intellect, comprising all that is good 
and noble, warring only from stern necessity 
and to sustain the honor and glory of his coun- 
try—another, as a fiend incarnate, reveling 
only in the roar of battle and the slaughter 
of men to fill the measure of his own ambi- 
*Pendennis. 
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tion—and a third sees in him neither good) 
nor evil, but only the child of circumstance 
and fortune. One man views the fate of the 
ill-starred Stuart as but the fitting retribu- 
tion for tyranny and vice—to another he is 
the martyr-King, and his death the darkest 
page on England’s and the world’s history. 
One sees the statesman, orator and patriot in 
a Webster, Clay, and Calhoun,—another be- 
holds but the corrupt and reckless dema- 
gogue. 
subject—one reader looks upon the author of 
“Vanity Fair’ as a dreary cynic, a joyless 
misanthrope, who from some cause has been 
led to hate his race, viewing them all with 


an evil eye; who will not, like Timon flee | 
them, but turns and vents the bitterness of 


his gall, lashing them with indiscriminate 
fury—another discerns in him the philoso- 
phic philanthropist, who seeing the fearful 
preponderance of wickedness, vice and folly 
in the world, especially in Anglo Saxon socie- 
ty, seeks to chasten it with the same discrim- 
inating and tempered rod with which a judi- 
cious parent would correct his children. But 
coldly and uncharitably as the world judged 
Thackeray in the earlier part of his career, 
this is now giving place to juster sentiments 
and more liberal opinions as he becomes bet- 
ter known; and we earnestly look forward 
in a few more years to see him generally 
hailed as the true philanthropist and powerful 
thinker that he really is. True he is a sati- 
rist, but a satirist unlike most others who 
have arrogated that title. He claims for 
himself no peculiar exemption from the sins 
and follies he ridicules in others. We can 
almost fancy we see the grim smile of supe- 
riority with which Horace wrote,—and as 
our author himself says we can still hear the 
mocking laugh of Swift jarring on our ears 
even after the lapse of ages. But Thackeray 
is of a different order—his bitterest sneer is 
softened with sorrow, and he comes to his 
task with such evident reluctance and grief, 
as plainly evinces how deeply he regrets the 
causes which make it a necessary duty. A 
great wager seems to be pending among the 
novelists of the present day, not which can 
write the best, but which can write the great- 
est number of books. James hitherto has 
led the field, though there have always been 
some but a few lengths behind, two or three 


And to come at once home to our) 








of whom have latterly gained rapidly, and 
we would recommend to George Prince Re- 
gent that he look to his laurels. For the last 
score of years a vast and interminable flood 
of ‘‘trash,’’ more pestilent than an Eastern 
sirocco, has deluged Christendom, and its 
waves are not yet stayed. ‘Thick as leaves 
in Vallambrosa,”’ this pestilent shower has 
fallen and been as greedily devoured—after 
the taste of the public has been vitiated, it 
has been gorged to repletion with the vile 
stuff—and the higher class of novelists can 
no longer be appreciated save by the unviti- 
ated tastes of the few situated above the lava 
flood of “trash.” We find the following 
excellent description of Thackeray in a last 
year’s number of the Westminister Review.* 
‘Not many years ago, when reputations 
which are now effete were at their zenith, a 
pen was busy in our periodical literature, in 
which the presence of a power was felt by 
those who watched that literature, which 
seemed only to want happier circumstances 
to develope into forms worthy of a perma- 
nent place among English classics. Under 
many patronynics, its graphic sketches and 
original views were ushered into the world. 
The immortal Yellowplush, the James-de-la- 
Pluche of a later date, the vivacious George’ 
Fitzboodle, the versatile Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh, were names well known and prized 
within a limited circle. In Mr. Thackeray’s 
lucubrations, under all these pseudonyms, 
there was a freshness and force, a faithful- 
ness of touch, a shrewdness of perception, 
and a freedom from conventionalism, which 
argued in the originator something more akin 
to genius than to mere talent. Here was a 
man who looked below the surface of things 
taking nothing for granted, and shrinking 
from no scrutiny of human motives however 
painful; who saw clearly and felt deeply, 
and who spoke out his thoughts manfully 
and well. In an age of pretence he had the 
courage to be simple. To strip conventional- 
ism of its frippery, pretension of its tinsel, 
vanity of its masks, and humbug, literary and 
social, of its disguises, appeared to be the 
vocation of this graphic satirist. The times 


* Not long after the foregoing was written a copy of the 
W. R. was placed in our hands in which we found reflec- 
tions so like some we had written, that to avoid the sin 
of plagiarism, we insert a somewhat lengthy extract, 
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gave him work: ‘to do: in abundance, and js no mistake about Thackeray’s being from 
manifestly neither skill nor will were want-| the life. Dickens’ sentiment, which, when 
ing in him for the task. Best of all he did good, is good in the first class, is frequently 
not look down upon his fellow men from the! far- fetched and pitched in an unnatural 
heights of contempt and scorn, which makes key—his pathos elaborated with the artifices 
eatirists commonly the most hateful as well of a practised writer. Thackeray’s senti- 
as the most profitless of writers. The hand, ment, rarely indulged in, is never otherwise 
that was mailed to smite had an inward side|than genuine; his pathos is unforced, and 
soft to caress. He claimed no superiority,| goes to the roots of the heart. The style of 
arrogated for himself no peculiar exemption | Dickens—originally lucid, and departing 
from the vices and follies he satirized; he; from directness and simplicity only to be 
had his own mind to clear of cant as amusingly quaint, soon became vicious, af- 
well as his neighbors’, and professed to fected and obscure: that of Thackeray has 
know their weak side only through a con-| always been manly and transparent, present- 
sciousness of his own. Just as he proclaimed’ ing his idea in the very fittest garb. Dick- 
himself as Mr. Snob, par excellenee, when | ens’ excellence springs from his heart, to 
writing of the universal snobbishness of so- | whose promptings he trusts himself with an 
ciety at a later date, so in the ‘ Confessions | unshrinking faith that kindles a reciprocal 


of Fitzboodie,” or the “‘ Yellowplush Papers’’| enthusiasm in his readers: there is no want 


he made no parade of being one whit wiser 
purer, or more disinterested than other peo- 
ple. Relentless to foppery, falsehood, and 
rascality, however ingeniously smoothed over 
or concealed, he was not prone to sneer at 


frailty when it laid no claim to strength, or 


folly when it made no pretence of wisdom. 
The vices of our modern social life were 
standing masks for the shafts of his ridicule, 


but here and there across his pages, there 


shot gleams of a more pleasing light, which 
showed how eagerly the lynx-eyed observer 
hailed the presence of goodness, and can- 
dour, and generosity, whenever they crossed 
his path.” We draw from the same Review 
the following parallel between Thackeray 
and Dickens, which, though we cannot give 
it an unqualified approval, embodies much 
that we wish to say, and is a pretty fair es- 
timate of the distinction between the two 
great authors— 

«The mind of the one is as hopeful as it 
is loving. ‘That of the other, not less loving, 
though less expansive in its love, is consti- 
tutionally unhopeful. We smile at folly 
with the one ;. the other makes us smile, in- 
deed, but he makes us think too. The one 
sketches humours and excentricities, which 
are the casualities of character; the other 
paints characters in their essence, and with 
a living truth which will be recognized a 
hundred years hence as much as now. Dick- 
en’s serious characters, for the most part, 
relish of melodramatic extravagance ; there 





‘lad heart in Thackeray, but its utterances are 


timorous and few, and held in check by the 
predominance of intellectual energy and the 
habit of reflection. Thackeray keeps the 
realities of life always before his eyes: Dick- 
ens wanders frequently into the realms of 
imagination, and, if at times he only brings 
back, especially of late, fantastic and unnat- 
ural beings, we must not forget that Le has 
added to literature some of its most beauti- 
ful ideals. When he moves us to laughter, 
the laughter is broad and joyous; when he 
bathes the cheek in tears, he leaves in the 
heart the sunshine of a bright after hope. 
The mirth which Thackeray moves, rarely 
passes beyond a smile, and his pathos while 
it leaves the eye unmoistened, too often 
makes the heart sad to the core, and leaves 
it so. Both are satirists of the social sys- 
tem ; but the one would rally us into amend- 
ment, the other takes us straight up to the 
flaw and compels us to admit it. Our fancy 
merely is amused by Dickens, and this often 
when he means to satirize some grave vice 
of character or the defects of a tyrannous sys- 
tem. It is never so with Thackeray: he 
forces the mind to acknowledge the truth 
of his picture, and tu take the lesson home. 
Dickens seeks to amend the heart by depict- 
ing virtue; Thackeray seeks to acheive the 
same end by exposing vice.’’ But the same 
writer goes on to say, ‘It cannot be denied 
that Mr. Thackeray’s ideas of excellence as 
they appear in his books, are low, and that 
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there is little in them to elevate the imagi- 
nation, or to fire the heart with noble im- 
pulses.” We do deny this—the critic ig 
mistaken in the fact. Neither in ancient 
or modern fiction do we remember to have 
met with finer characters than those of War- 
rington, Laura, and Mrs. Pendennis, and of 
Lady Castlewood in Esmond, which are at 
the same time true to nature. The mistake 
into which the critic has fallen is the mis- 
take so common among mankind and so flat- 
tering to their vanity, of believing that men 
can attain a higher degree of perfectibility 
than is really the case. The fault is not in 
Thackeray’s, but in the critic’s own standard 
of excellence. Thackeray is faithful to na- 
ture. He seldom makes draughts upon his 
imagination, or goes beyond a reproduction 
of nature’s own work, and hence his stand- 
ard appears but poor and tame to one who 
has been accustomed to the tremendous ex- 
travagance of the Dickens or Bulwer school. 
While reading his works you feel that you 
are reading of what every day and every 
hour is transpiring around you. Let the 
candid reader himself pause for a moment 
and reflect, and he will acknowledge that 
we are correct in what we say. Let him 
look through the pages of ‘“ Vanity Fair,” 
the book, of all Thackeray’s writings, which 
has been most villified and decried,—who in 
his journey through this life has not seen the 
pure, simple minded Amelia,—the good and 
single-hearted Dobbin ;—the inconsiderate 
selfishness and egotism, yet snobbish good- 
nature of George Osborne,—the overgrown 
fat, farcical awkwardness, and pampered 
selfishness of Jos. Sedley ;—the demagogue- 
ry of Sir Pitt, and the careless, reckless, sel- 
fish good nature of Rawdon Crawley. True, 
we must admit, we doubt if nature has ever 
produced a counterpart of the heroine— 
Becky Sharpe. She is indeed a wonderful 
woman—most of us have seen something 
approximating to her; but she is too highly 
drawn: this is, however, the only instance of 
exaggeration we remember in Thackeray. 
As for Pendennis, who has not seen among 
his thousand young lady acquaintances one 
like Laura Bell, and like Blanche Amory, 
too? Who has notseen old Major Penden- 
nis strutting down Pall Mall, or some simi- 
lar promenade ?—but above all, who has not 


a hundred times seen the talented, high-spir- 
ited, smoking, good natured, magnanimous 
Warrington? The writer himself has a warm, 
devoted friend who is the very fac simile of 
George Warrington, and he has seen very 
many such. The design of *‘ Henry Esmond” 
is not so much to sustain and carry out the in- 
terest of the story, as it is to give us a fa- 
miliar, everyday insight into the lives of the 
great men, and a faithful picture of the man- 
ners and customs, of Queen Anne’s Age. 
The author considers that this is not done 
by history, whose march is too measured 
and stately to stoop to such a description ; 
and believes a work of the sort is the more 
necessary just now, as the only sources from 
which the people can obtain this informa- 
tion—the writings of the novelists of that 
day,—are almost entirely beyond their reach, 
but little read save by the higher classes of 
readers, and far too little by them. Yet 
there are some exceedingly fine characters 
in “Henry Esmond.” The high spirited 
‘*‘ Maid of Honor” is powerfully and natu- 
rally drawn—the sweet, gentle, almost an- 
gelic character of ‘‘My Mistress,’’ most of 
us have met with, though rarely in this vale 
of tribulation. In this work Thackeray has 
given us the completest and most masterly 
estimate of the character and genius of the 
Duke of Marlborough extant—this single de- 
scription would be sufficient to establish his 
literary fame. And finally, we defy the bit- 
terest enemy of Thackeray to produce a par- 
allel in the whole range of literature, to the 
vividness, the life-likeness with which he has 
portrayed the littleness and meanness to 
which the all-absorbing passion of love will 
sometimes reduce even a proud and highly 
organized man—that spirit of meanness, 
which, if the exquisite vulgarity of the sim- 
ile may be pardoned, like the dog turns and 
licks the foot that kicked him. 

Of the new novel, “The Newcomes,”’ 
which is making its appearance in Harpers 
Magazine, it is unfair as yet to judge—it, 
however, though possessing less power than 
some, bids fair to be the most unexception- 
able and finished production of Thackeray’s 
pen. Most of the defects which appeared 
strongly in his earlier works, decreasing as 
he grew in age and experience, have here 
almost entirely disappeared. As some one 
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has said, we feel, on reading this work, as 
if we were again taking a stroll in ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair’—time has had its usual effect upon 
the Fair—old characters have passed away, 
and new ones have come upon the stage, 
and all is mellowed with the verdure of a 
more genial spring,—yet all the old well 
remembered features are distinct and visi- 
ble. His style here is most admirable ; 
the characters are less strongly but more 
pleasingly wrought. Clive and the Col- 
onel are finely delineated, and Thacke- 
ray can no longer be accused of want of 
appreciation of female excellence if Ethel 
developes as she promises; though, indeed, 
when we read his beautiful description of 
the virtues, and his sad lament over the 
sufferings and fate of poor Stella —the geni- 
al and sympathetic manner in which he de- 
scribes Steele’s loving, gentle and chaste ap- 
preciation of the sex,—or look upon his love- 
ly creations in Laura, Mrs. Pendennis and 
Lady Castlewood,—we do not see the justice 
with which he ever could have been so 
charged. 

There is one work of Thackeray’s upon 
which we had intended discanting largely — 
his Lectures; but are reluctantly compelled 
to treat them briefly. Every one of the 
lectures deserves a separate review of it- 
self, and it is vain to expect to do them jus- 
tice in the cursory notice we are forced to 
take. Did Thackeray’s fame rest on no other 
foundation than this little volume of lectures, 
it would alone be sufficient to seat him high 
among English classics. Perhaps so much 
was never before embodied in a lecture as 
in the one on Swift—certainly a character 
was never more thoroughly and dramat- 
ically delineated. Admitting, admiring, al- 
most bowing before the mighty genius, he 
yet sees and witheringly denounces the over- 
whelming evil in the great Dean’s nature. — 
«A vast genius, a magnificent genius, a 
genius wonderfully bright, and dazzling, and 
strong—to sieze, to know, to see, to flash upon 
falsehood and scorch it into perdition, to pen- 
etrate into the hidden mysteries, and expose 
the black thoughts of men,—an awful, an 
evil spirit!” 

While he lashes the evil spirit which, like 
a night-mare still hovers round the memory 
of Swift, he yet recognizes and acknowl- 





edges the rays of purer light which some- 
times break through the dark and misan- 
thropic shadows of his soul. ‘For Swift 
could love and could pray—through the 
storms and tempests of his furious soul, the 
stars of religion and love break out in the 
shining serenity, though hidden by the dri- 
ving clouds and maddened hurricane of his 
life. . . . . . And yet to have had 
so much Jove, he must have given some. 
Treasures of wit and wisdom and tender- 
ness too, must that man have had locked up 
in the caverns of his gloomy heart, and 
shown fitfully to one or two whom he took 
in them. But it was not good to visit that 
place. People did not remain there long and 
suffered from having beenthere. He shrank 
away from all affections sooner or later. 
Stella and Vanessa both died near him, and 
away from him. He had not heart to see 
them die. He broke away from his fastest 
friend, Sheridan: he slunk away from his 
fondest admirer, Pope. His laugh jars on 
one’s ear after seven score years. He was 
always alone—alone and gnashing in dark- 
ness, except when Stella’s sweet smile came 
and shone upon him; when that went, si- 
lence and utter night closed over him. An 
immense genius ; an awful downfall and ruin! 
So great a man he seems to me, that think- 
ing of him is like thinking of an empire 
falling! We have other great names to 
mention—none, I think, however, so great 
or so gloomy.” 

In listening to this lecture, we could al- 
most fancy the old Dean rising from his 
grave, standing before us in all his monstrous 
proportions, with the same scowl of hate and 
scorn that must have been on his face when 
he wrote the “ Vision of Judgment,’’ and 
we could almost hear that hideous mocking 
laugh rasping on our ears, though it had been 
hushed for ages. As this was the greatest 
subject, so, perhaps, this lecture surpasses 
all the others; but there are the same char- 
acteristics in each. He proceeds to deline- 
ate the characters and genius of his subjects. 
Grasping the genius of each with the confi- 
dence of an equal, he weighs, and poises, 
and balances it in his hand, and assigns 
it its fitting place. He seizes on evil where 
evil appears and excoriates it without 
mercy, yet revels with pride and sympathy 
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in the brighter side of the picture ; bringing 
the unity of the whole on the stage with dra- 
matic effect. The lecture on ‘ Charity and 
Humour,”’ may truly be called charitable and 
humorous. Is there any thing cynical in the 
following, extracted from this ?— 

‘Tf I do not love Swift, as thank God I 
do not, however immensely I may admire 
him, it is because I revolt from the man who 
placards himself as a professional hater of his 
own kind; because he chisels his savage in- 
dignation on his tombstone, as if to perpetuate 
his protest against being born of our race— 
the suffering, the weak, the erring, the wicked 
if you will, but still the friendly, the loving 
children of God our Father: it is because as 
I read through Swift’s dark volumes, I never 
find the aspeet of nature seems to delight 
him; the smiles of children to please him ; 
the sight of wedded love to soothe him.” 

In the lecture on Swift, Thackeray thus 
describes the true humorist : 

‘The humorous writer professes to awa- 
ken and direct your leve, your pity, your 
kindness—your scorn for untruth, pretension, 
imposture—your tenderness for the weak, 
the poor, the oppressed, the unhappy. To 
the best of bis means and ability he com- 
ments on all the ordinary actions and pas- 
sions of life almost.” 

And afterwards, in his lecture on Charity 
and Humour, carries out the definition— 

‘‘T am sure, at any rate, that the best hu- 
mour is that which contains the most hu- 
manity, that which is flavored throughout 
without tenderness and kindness. His love 
does not demand constant utterance or actual 
expression, as a good father, in conversation 
with his children or wife, is not perpetually 
embracing them, or making protestations of 
his love ; as a lover in the society of his mis- 
tress is not, at least as far as I am led to be- 
lieve, forever squeezing her hand, or saying 
in her ear, ‘ My soul’s darling, I adore you!’ 
He shows his love by his conduct, by his 
fidelity, by his watchful desire to make the be- 
loved person happy ; it lightens from his eyes 
when she appears, though he may not speak 
it: it fills his heart when he is absent ; influ- 
ences all his words and actions ; suffuses his 
whole being; it sets the father cheerily to 
work through the long day, supports ‘him 
through the tedious labour of the weary ab- 
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sence or journey, and sends him happy home 

again, yearning towards the wife and chil- 

dren. This kind of love is not a spasm, but 

a life. And so with a loving humor: I think, 
it is a genial writer’s habit of being; it is 

the kind, gentle spirit’s way of looking out 

on the world—that sweet friendliness which 

fills his heart and his style.”’ 

Measured by this standard we think Thack- 
eray among the greatest humorists in our 
language—the equal of those whose charac- 
ters and genius he has so thoroughly analyzed 
and defined—Swift, Addison, Fielding, Pope, 
and all. He has not the immense reach of 
Swift’s grasping mind, the heavenly serenity 
of Addison, or the imagery of Pope, but he 
has more wit and humor than them all. Not- 
withstanding the sad and melancholy expres- 
sion of his countenance, the very genius of 
wit seems to guide his pen. Who can read 
Vanity Fair, Pendennis, Esmond, and the 
Book of Snobs—abounding and overflowing, 
glittering and corruscating with the soul of 
wit and humour, and doubt his being the great 
wit and humorist of the age? But if such tes- 
timony as these be insufficient to establish 
his claim, retire ye mighty creations of ge- 
nius, while we introduce upon the stand a 
more popular and unimpeachable witness— 
and to Mr. Thackeray’s unrivalled wit, at- 
test, oh, thou fun-loving Punch ! thou prince 





jof good fellows! thou demon of frolicking, 


side-splitting laughter. Some of the richest 
specimens of humour that ever caused the 
readers of Punch to ‘‘laugh and grow fat,’ 
were the productions of his pen. With all 
his wit, and humour, and power of expres- 
sion, Thackeray possesses a rich fund of po- 
etry, and we are somewhat surprised that he 
should have drawn so little on his imagina- 
tion, as he has, in all his prose composition ; 
but our admiration of the strength of bis in- 
tellect is proportionably increased. There is 
much felicity of expression, and sweet, sad 
music in his ‘‘ Burial of Napoleon.”’ We have 
it not before us and cannot illustrate what 
we say, but only state the impression it made 
on us when we read it some years ago. 
None can appreciate Thackeray fully 
unless they have seen him and heard him 
lecture. The deep, rich tone of his voice— 
the mild, sad benevolence of his countenance, 
upon which greatness is stamped in every 
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feature, lend to his burning thoughts and 
sparkling language an indescribable and fas- 
cinating charm. The whole bearing of the 


-man hasleft such an indelible impression upon 


our minds that it can be effaced only with 
life itself. We have seen many of the great 
men of the age, but none upon whom nature 
had so unmistakably written greatness as on 
Thackeray. His late visit to this country 
gave thousands the opportunity of hearing 
him lecture: how many seized and appreci- 
ated the privilege? He came among us as 
one of us, to see us, to lecture to us, and to 
know us. When he met with customs dif- 
ferent from those of his own country, he 
respected them, and freely praised where 
praise was due. His exquisite sense of the 
ridiculous no doubt often caused him to smile, 
but never in derision. Whether he will 
write a book on his visit we know not: we 
wish he would, so confident are we that it 
would be impartial and widely different from 
that of Dickens on the same subject. As a 
slight evidence of how impartially he would 
judge us, hear him in the “ Charity and Hu- 
mour’”’ Lecture. ‘I will tell you when I 
have been put in mind of two of the finest 
gentlemen, books bring us any mention of. I] 
mean our books, (not books of history, but 
books of humour.) I will tell you when I 
have been put in mind of the courteous gal- 
lantry of the noble knight, Sir Roger de 
Coverley of Coverley Manor, of the noble 
Hidalgo, Don Quixote of La Mancha: here 
in your own omnibus carriages and railway- 
cars, when I have seen a woman step in, 
handsome or not; well-dressed or not, and a 
workman in hob-nail shoes, or a dandy in the 


laughing at our manners, ungratefully sneer- 
ing at our well-meant attentions, and abusing 
us when he had departed, proved a littleness 
of spirit, and that Mr. Dickens was a low- 
bred man. The same is true of Maryatt and 
a host of others of lesser note—and the same 
is also true, we are sorry to say, of many of 
our countrymen who have crossed the At- ~ 
lantic. Mr. Thackeray in his visit has acted 
differently, for he is a gentleman. 

‘* There is something very perverse in the 
irregularity with which fortune distributes to 
literary men their chief sustenance—reputa- 
tion.”’ Sosaid a writer, nearly fifty years 
ago, in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’—and after 
the lapse of half a century the remark sull 
holds good. While Dickens, a younger man, 
has long ago acquired a world-wide reputa- 
tion for works on the whole vastly inferior 
to Thackeray’s,—while, in two years time, 
a backwoods woman of America, has sprung 
to the highest pinnacle of fame for a book 
whose merits are so contemptible as to de- 
serve no place among first class stars of the 
literary firmament, and whose object is so 
monstrous that it deserves the execration of 
civilized man,—the works of Thackeray, an 
author superior to the one, and of an order 
so far above the other as to render compari- 
son ridiculous, are comparatively little read, 
scarcely known among the mass of readers. 
We very much doubt if they ever have pass- 
ed beyond the English and French languages, 
but all Christendom reads ‘‘ David Copper- 
field,’’ and it would be hard to find that coun- 
try now which has not gloated over the mis- 
erably corrupt and sickening falsehoods of 
‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ Of course, all this 


height of the fashion, rise up and give her! may be readily explained—Dickens writes 


his place, I think Mr. Spectator, with his 
short face, if he had seen such a deed of 
courtesy, would have smiled a sweet smile 
to the doer of that gentleman-like action, 
and have inade him a low bow from under 
his great periwig, and have gone home and 
written a pretty paper about him.” 

When foreigners come to this country 
merely to laugh at, abuse, and caricature us, 
it displays a lamentable want of good sense, 
or good breeding—frequently of both; and 
the remark applies equally when we travel 
abroad. When Mr. Dickens came here, was 
feasted, toasted, and almost worshipped, his 





for the ‘‘ Million” and for present fame ; and 
every book professing to expose the weak- 
ness and corruption of the author’s own 
country, is eagerly devoured. Dickens’ nov- 
els are simple, inartificial and easily under- 
stood by his commonest reader, hence his 
great popularity—but the works of Thack- 
eray are of a deeper nature, and the “ mil- 
lion’ seldom care to put themselves to the 
trouble of thinking ;—yet we could have 
wished that this country, at least, boasting 
itself a nation of intelligent and educated 
men, might have more fully read and under- 
stood his writings. That Thackeray should not 
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be appreciated by the inferior class, forming’ 
the mass of readers, is not greatly to be won- | 


dered at. But that Sir Archibald Alison, the 


great historian of his age, perhaps more tho- | power that writes itself upon the heart, and 
roughly versed in literature than any man burns like vitriol into the memory, to exist 


living, should give Thackeray the subordi- 
nate place he has, in his review of the liter- 


ature of the country; and speak of him as a 


“follower in the school of Dickens” is in-| 
comprehensible to us, and we can attribute | 


it only to those strong personal prejudices 
which sometimes, though rarely, have got- 
ten the better of Sir Archibald’s judgment. 


Thackeray is a ‘follower in the school’’ of 


no contemporary, and has more originality 
than any livingauthor. With the single ex- 
ception of the “ Wandering Jew’ perhaps, 
no work of the present age has so much 
originality, both in design and execution, as 
‘Vanity Fair.” It is ano less true than 
mournful reflection that the truly great author 
never receives his just meed of fame until 
the grave has hushed him forever, It is only 
after the sun has sunk beneath the horizon 
that we can really estimate how necessary 
his light was to us. 

The writings of Alexander Dumas have 
little in them to sustain their life, and they 
will die with the generation that gave them 
birth. George Sand is too wantonly and vo- 
luptuously immearal for her works to survive. 
Currer Bell is a writer of vast and varied 
power, but her works were written for pres- 
ent, not for future readers. None can deny 
the great genius of Charles Dickens, but he 
has debased his calling, pandered to the vul- 
gar taste, and he must reap her reward in a 
short-lived fame. Bulwer was long the 
reigning king of fiction, but his reign is over; 
his novels though brilliant and beautifully 
poetic, are too much in the heroic style to 
bear the test of time. The author of ** Ruth” 
is one of no common power ; but its design, 
together with that of many latter day novels, 
is to overthrow and destroy the old Jand- 
marks of society established by the Bible, by 
palliating the unpardonable sin of woman, 
and restoring her after its commission to her 
original position. This effort of Jater writers 
is one of the worst features of the times, and 
will be indignantly repelled by the returning 
good sense of society, and the works con- 
signed speedily to merited oblivion. The 





productions of Cooper and the author of Cy- 
rilla are of a better class, and pleasantly 
written, but they have too little of that stern 


very long. The ‘*‘ Wandering Jew” will be 
read, as long as the influence of that terrible 
Order established by Loyola, whose vices it 
so graphically exposes, is felt, or its memory 
remains. And the works of Thackeray will 
take their fitting place, as equals, beside those 
of Fielding, Smollet and Scott, as the true 
exponent of the manners and customs of his 
age, as they were of theirs—and will be read 
by many succeeding generations of men. 

Here we must take leave of our subject, 
conscious that even were we possessed of the 
full measure of ability for the task, from the 
necessary brevity of the review, we have 
failed to do him justice. 


ASHER CLARKSON, 





MY MOTHER DEAR. 


BY E. Cc. W. 


Through the vistas of the past, 

With flocking fancies surging fast, 

Comes there up a vision fair, 

Telling me of what thou wast, 
My mother dear! 


Like an Angel pure, wast thou— 
Still methinks I see thee now— 
With thy bright and sunny hair 
Halo-like around thy brow, 

My mother dear! 


Still, at gentle eventide, 

Feel I now a tranquil pride, 

That I was taught a Godly fear, 

Kneeling humbly at thy side, 
My mother dear! 


When with burning fever tose’d 

1 was given up for lost, 

Like a guardian Angel there, 

By my couch thou ever wast, 
My wother dear! 


But old, grim, relentless Death, 
Culling flow’rets we love best, 
With bis sickle keen, was near 
Chilling with bis icy breath, 
My mother dear! 
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Who says childish tears are brief :— 

That they soonest find relief? 

When they laid thee on the bier, 

Ah’ how poignant was my grief, 
My mother dear! 


When at last the tolling sound, 
Told they'd laid thee in the ground, 
Then, what childish hearts can bear 
Oh! bitterly, bitterly I found 

My mother dear! 


Since, I’ve lived a long, long time, 
But when goaded on to crime, 
Still thy warning sweet, I hear 
Spoken in that youthful time, 

My mother dear! 





The Legend of the Happy Valley, and the 
Beautiful Fawn. 


BY A SOUTHRON,. 


PART FIRST. 


I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


“I mused the red man’s fate, or those 
Who first these lovely valley’s sway’d, 
And sank beneath the red man’s blows, 
Too fiercely savage to be stay’d; 
Who left their homes without a name, 
Their tombs without a record! where 
The story of their ancient fame, 
Their deeds, the Gods they sought in pray’r, 
And bloody sacrifice? In vain 
The progress o’er each silent fane, 
Each sullen mound and ruin’d tow’r!— 
Oh! for a spell of magic power ; 
To burst the cerements of the dead, 
And bid the sage and hero rise, 
To tell us why their people fled ; 
To show the pomp and sacrifice : 
How well they toiled, and fonght and bled, 
And what their triumphs, ere the doom 
That locked them in the speechless tomb !” 


To one who rambles in the lovely valleys 
of the Catawba, the memory of the gallant 
savages, who occupied them, at the first com- 
ing of the white race, and who distinguished 
themselves in arms for a long while after, 
will vividly recur. 

He will naturally muse upon the histories 
of a people, who, in so many respects, seem- 
ed so well endowed with vitality. The Ca- 
tawbas, who, at this day, can scarcely be 


said to exist at all_—who are reduced, we 
believe, to some fifteen or twenty families, 
and are rapidly passing into total forgetful- 
fness—were, at an early period of Anglo- 
American history, the most chivalrous of all 
the nations of the South. They were as 
brave as the Muscoghees, as prompt and no- 
ble as the Chickasahs, and in peace, as gen- 
tle as the Cherokees. To the usual warmth 
and elasticity which distinguishes the South- 
ern character, they united all the steady pur- 
pose, and stubborn endurance of the more 
northern tribes. Among the red men them- 
selves, none were esteemed quite so brave, 
unless the Chickasahs. They feared noth- 
ing, fled from nothing, and made themselves 
feared whenever they came in anger. It 
has become a fashion, of late days, to speak 
of the Iroquois as being the conquerors in 
all quarters, and as extending their arms 
even to the South. But this isallidle. The 
Iroquois never made themselves felt, south 
of the northern border of Virginia. They 
searcely came in collision with any of the 
Indian nations of Cherokee, Catawba, Mus- 
coghee, &c. They had enough to do at 
home. Whatthey might have done, in the 
way of invasion, when they had consolida- 
ted, into one power, the scattered tribes of 
the north, might be conjectured, if we could 
ground any calculations whatever upon a 
people whose moods were so notoriously un- 
stable. But, as the case stands, the Cataw- 
bas were never conquered by any of their 
enemies, and always maintained themselves, 
in place and independence, without fear or 
favour. They were a lively, generous peo- 
ple ;—amiable, indeed,—so far as this epi- 
thet may be applied to a race wholly unin- 
formed by civilization, and pursuing the rov- 
ing life of the savage. During most of the 
Colonial period of the whites, they were fast 
friends and allies of the colonists; and re- 
mained faithful, even at seasons, when the 
latter were threatened by the united forces 
of many of the native tribes, allied with hos- 
tile bodies of Spaniards. They were true, 
also, during the Revolutionary period; and 
joined the Carolinians, when they were en- 
gaged in their death-grapple with the Brit- 
ish. This statement is due to their history. 

We may add, on our part, that we have 
not’shown ourselves ungrateful. The rem- 
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nant of this once powerful people have al- 
ways been protected and supported by the 
Carolinians, and the few who still remain 
are watched indulgently, and kept from suf- 
fering by our providence and care. 

Many of the legends told of the Catawbas 
are calculated to do them credit for their 
valour, generosity and enterprise, and fully 
to establish for them the character which we 
have assigned them. In all these, we find 
them marked by a rare elasticity of tem- 
per, a magnanimous spirit, and a hardihood 
and audacity in war, which are seldom ri- 
valled. 

The traditions illustrative of these features 
in their character, are sufficiently numerous 
still, and sufficiently attractive and exciting, 
to merit more general diffusion, and more 
certain preservation. That they have not 
found their way into print, is mainly due to 
the sparseness still of our own settlements, 
in their ancient places of abode ; and to the 
absence of those tastes of the antiquary 
which are only now beginning to awaken 
among our people.* We lack rather the stu- 
dent than the matter; rather the novelist 
than the tradition ; rather the bard than the 
hero; rather the art than the raw material, 
upon which it exercises itself. That we 
shall yet have the Poet, and that he will ex- 
plore the wilderness, and embody for us in 
glorious forms the mysterious legends which 
it hides, is a fond persuasion in our hearts. 
As one of our Bards already sings, in the 


full faith of prophecy :— 


“Oh! not alone to Eastern lands 
The muse confines her happy flight; 
All realms obey her sweet commands, 
Wherever thought may rise to light ; 
Wherever Beauty clothes the wood, 
Or splendor crowns the stream and flood, 
Or matin birds awake the song, 
Dear to the soul and cherish'd long,— 
And hope is free to wild career, 
Or courage plucks the string for fear ; 
Or gentler tancies still persuade 
To soothing walks in silent glade ; 
And hearts grown fond, in dreams confess’d, 
Feel Earth too low for happy breast ; 
And see through dreams—themselves a bliss— 
Homes joyous, brighter far, than this! 
With such the spirit soars on wing, 
Forever glad in generous spring ; 
Hears still the sung that cheers its flight, 
And gues, rejoicing, forth in light ; 
Pleased to believe that still a power 
Decrees a reali of sweet and flower; 
Secure from fate of Earth, in bloom 


That knows no death and fears no tomb ; 
Still weaves dear fancies yet to prove 

The proper truths of life and love ; 

And leaves no realm, where faith is chaste, 
No heart, that feels its hope, a waste ;— 
She thus subdues the wild and crude, 
Plucks theBarbarian from his mood, 

And in new realins unknown to art, 

Rears homes that bless the head and heart :— 
The coldest clime her wing beguiles, 

The lowliest still receives her smiles, 

And thus, in turn, she speeds with Time, 
From race to race, from clime to clime ; 
The orient, erst that won her boon 

Already past its burning noon; 

The northern heavens, that hailed her, late, 
The leaves in full meridian state : 

And speeds the flight, that asks no rest, 
Where shines the young star of the west; 
As pleased in Apalachia’s groves, 

As when she tutor’d Sadi’s loves; 

As fond, in Savage wilds, to trace 

The infant germs of faith and grace, 

As when in antique realms she saw 

A courtly world receive her law,’ — 


The prediction is one which promises to 
verify itself. With a confident faith in the 
assurance we proceed to sketch one of those 
legends of the Catawba, from which the 
spells of the future Genius may yet extract 
some of the essential elements, by which 
song is made a charm for time, and fiction 
becomes the most beautiful of all the sym- 


‘bolisms of truth. 


II. 


The future hope of the Catawbas rested 
upon a boy, the only son of the great Mico 
of the nation, a lad only fifieen, who had re- 
ceived the name of Haiglar. When the In- 
dian boy is old enough to become a hunter, 
and to go forth upon the chase, he is sub- 
jected to what we may call ‘the ordeal of 
Faith.” In other words, he undergoes a sort 
of penance, which tasks equally his moral 
and physical nature—which is meant for the 
elevation of his aims, the purification of his 
soul, and the seasoning and hardening of his 
frame. He is sent apart into the deepest 
forests, and the place of his retreat or sanc- 
tuary, is carefully fabooed against all foot- 
steps, those of the Iawa, the Archimagus, or 
High Priest of the Tribe, alone excepted: 
Here he is required to remain a certain term 
of days, or weeks—a time sufficiently long 
to try nature, without absolutely destroying 





her strength. Here he is put upon severe 
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diet ; just enough food being given him to 
sustain life. Maize and water are his only 
allowance; and he is suffered no commu- 
nion with his people. He is delivered up to 
solitude, and the exclusive control of the 
Great Spirit. The priest approaches him in 
silence, and places beside him, without word 
or inquiry, the vessel of water, and the mea- 
sure of bread, assigned to his daily suste- 
nance. If he can do this while the lad 
sleeps, he does so; at all events, whether 
he sleeps or not, it is required that there 
shall be n> communion between them other 
than the simple office demands for which he 
came. Thus kept alone, half starved, ema- 
ciated, melancholy from solitude, brooding 
upon his own thoughts and wild imaginings, 
and untaught by experience, the boy dreams! 
These dreams are of vitalimportance in his 
ordeal. He sees strange aspects peering 
through the woods uponhim. He hears 
strange voices calling to him from the cloud. 
His spiritual sense becomes keen, searching, 
exploring; his fancies rise; his imagination 
grows into an ever active wing, going to and 
fro, and not easily to be recalled by his so- 
ber necessities. The mysteries of his own 
nature commune with those of the inanimate 
world around him. A strange alliance seems 
to exist between them. To his eyes the 
clouds put on familiar aspects, and wear eyes 
also; the stars at night stoop down and 
whisper in his dreaming ears. The winds 
suddenly sing to his senses, and deal in 
threats or promises: and even the wild beasts 
of the forest, and the terrible reptiles ap- 
proach him and offer help, or threaten hos- 
tility. From one or other of these forms 
and aspects, he borrows his emblem, his fo- 
tem, and takes bis lesson of courage, or char- 
acter, for the future. By these, he is taught 
what is to be the prevailing aspect in his des- 
tiny. Thus he is tutored whether to be the 
great orator, or great warrior or hunter; and 
dim shadowings of coming events, are shown 
him, from which he learns what is to be his 
best hope or his worst peril; what he is to 
seek and what avoid; upon what fields he is 
to trample, or by what fate he is to fall! He 
is shown glimpses—vague, it is true, but not 
so vague as to deny him to decipher in some 
measure the mystery—of the form which is 
to be his good genius, while at the same time, 








the aspect of the Evil Spirit,—the hostile ge- 
nius,—frowns opposite, and wears a brow of 
hate and wrath; and these aspects form no 
small part of the influences which prevail in 
this sort of ordeal; and they are contempla- 
ted to prevail during the allotted penance. 
The American aborigines were a people of 
large faith and many mysteries ;—as one of 
our own Poets sings somewhere : 


“ The red man had his miracles, 

And wizards wrought for him their spells; 

His spectres walked the same as ours, 

And numb’d him with their hostile powers ; 

They charmed his walks, his bow, his knife, 

And chill’d his courage in the strife ; 

Or, if they loved him, gave him charms, 

That warmed his heart, and nerved bis arms, 

And made him fleet to stay the deer, 

And made him stiong to fight the bear; 

And warn‘d him still of coming fight, 

And watched his wigwam through the night. 
. * * * * 


The red man’s God was not so strong, 
As his who did the red man wrong ; 
But did our God desert him quite, 

Ere he put over him the White ? 

He had his Gods—though weak, indeed, 
Yet such as answered to his need ; 
And Spirits, well suited to his race, 
Walk'd with bim in this very place!” 


Our poet thus teaches us what was the 
philosophy and faith of the Catawba. We 
have seen why Haiglar, the young Mico, 
was put into the solitude of the deep forest, 
and made to watch alone, and fast, and thirst, 
delivered to the strife of rival Spirits. 

That he was a King’s son, did not exempt 
him from a penance to which the meanest 
of his people were subject. He was to be 
the warrior and hunter, as well as prince, 
and was thus required to go through the 
common ordeal of his people. Royalty knew 
no immunity from the trial of faith and cour- 
age. 

The young Mico, Haiglar, was not une- 
qual to it. His frame was naturally hardy. 
His courage had already shown itself supe- 
rior to question or reproach. He bore his 
trial bravely. Hunger, thirst, solitude, pro- 
duced their usual results. He drank at in- 
tervals of the bitter and black drink of the 
casseenah, and other acrid and stringent 
roots. He underwent the usual purgation. 
He came out from it as usual,—reduced toa 
shadow; greatly debilitated, nervous, and 
excited, and, for the time, prostrated and 
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feeble. It required a long rest for recovery. 
But he did recover. He grew strong; he 
was agile, expert, adventurous; could en- 
dure fatigue with wonderful hardihood ; could 
face danger with the defiance of a lion; 
shrunk from notoil; feared no foe; and was 
beheld by his people with admiration, as the 
true hope of the nation. They had no doubts 
of the perfect worth of their youug chief, to 
be the Great Mico, or King of the Cataw- 
bas! 


III. 


But Haiglar became thoughtful beyond 
his years, during that period of penance. 
He had witnessed many things to make him 
curious, contemplative and even sorrowful. 
How should it be otherwise, with an ordeal 
so exercising the imagination? He had seen 
the conflict of rival powers, for the control 
of his youthful destinies. The tigers of the 
wood, a grinning phalanx, came out to as- 
sail and rend him; but he had seen them 
driven back by allies of equal or superior 
power. There had been a fierce bear, with 
something of a human aspect, which had 
threatened him more than once; but he had 
been confronted, and baffled in his assaults, 
by a shower of darts, shot from an unseen 
hand. Sounds, as well as sights, were em- 
ployed by the hostile Spirit of Evil,—the 
Opitihi-Manneyto,—to terrify him into sub- 
mission; but his heart had shown itself firm, 
triumphant through the whole; and there 
was always some friendly agent, when the 
danger seemed most imminent, to interfere, 
encourage and save him. 

But he was not always decreed to witness 
the ungrateful and ungenial aspects of hos- 
tility. He had visions of more grateful char- 
acter. Chief among these was one of a most 
beautiful valley, where the deer harboured 
in abundance; where the hunter was always 
successful. Him he saw stealing through 
the copse, and descending into the valley, 
with the lithe activity of the accomplished 
warrior, equal to any danger and practised 
in every art. He saw this hunter always 
fortunate in the chase. He saw the deer al- 
ways fall beneath his arrow. Bear and pan- 


ther fled from before him, or perished, if they 
And when 


were hardy enough to remain. 





this hunter happened to look back over his 
shoulder, Haiglar then saw, in his features, 
the perfect image of his own! 

Was this the happy valley of the world of 
spirits, and did this vision say that he was 
soon to die, and that all his sacrifices, were 
to be found only in this land of spirits? 
This for a season, was the presentiment of 
Haiglar, until other things were shown him. 
One day he beheld the hunter, who thus bore 
his own likeness, entering the gorge which 
led to the beautiful valley. Suddenly he 
came upon a sweet fawn sleeping ; and, with 
the excellent stealth of a great hunter, he drew 
nigh and caught her as she slejt. Never 
was fawn so beautiful or sweet, and she 
seemed to wear a human face. Never was 
hunter so happy in his innocent prize. He 
secured it, where he caught it, as if loth to 
take it from the beautiful valley, to carry it 
to aless delightful region, and expose it to 
the danger of other eyes;—and this fawn 
was content to be the captive of the hunter, 
and seemed happy in his bonds. 

But, one day when he drew nigh to the 
green and leafy covert where he had left her 
in security, he found a hungry wolf at the en- 
trance. He tried to slay the wolf, but the 
beast escaped him. Twice, thrice he came 
thus, to find the hungry wolf at the entrance; 
and still he failed to destroy him ; though he 
employed all his art; though he stole on his 
steps with the stealthy motion of the wild 
cat, and stirred not a leaf, and broke not a 
branch ; and though he sent his best arrows 
with the best aim, at the heart of his enemy, 
yet they failed to reach him. On all those 
occasions the intruder made his escape. 

By this he knew the wolf was the chief 
among the wolf tribe, and he redoubled his 
efforts. He was, at length, successful. One 
day, when he least expected it, he came sud- 
denly upon, and slew, the wolf; but not be- 
fore the savage beast had torn the neck of 
the beautiful young fawn, so that the red 
blood could be seen staining all her delicate 
side. But Haiglar beheld the hunter bind 
up the wound, and he then saw that the two 
sped away in peace together ; alter that he 
saw them no more! 

This was the vision of the young Mico, 
which filled him with equal delight and dis- 


tress, hope and apprehension. He saw many 
j 
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other things during the term of his ordeal, 
which filled him with strange emotions ; but 
this, which perpetually recurred to him, was 
that which, most of all others, filled his soul ; 
and by this he knew that he had read a large 
portion of the events of his future career. 
He also knew that this vision prophesied a 
history which, in some way, must really take 
place before he should be permitted to seek 
the valleys of the Blessed; for, in the val- 
leys, he knew that the wolf does not rise to 
rend, and there is no strife of rival spirits, 
causing danger and distress. 

Of course, Haiglar kept to himself the 
sweet visions and visitations of his mystical 
probation. His best friends, his family. and 
kindred knew never a word of what he had 
seen and heard. But they noticed his re- 
serve on most subjects. They saw that there 
was a lifted solemnity in his aspect. They 
noted the nobleness of his general bearing, of 
his actions ; of his motives; and they were 
satisfied. He disappointed no expectation 
of his people. He grew to bea famous hun- 
ter. Never was hunter known more skil- 
ful in the chase, more expert in art, more 
fleet of foot, more true of aim, more strong 
of limb, more subtle of devices, for entrap- 
ping bear, and wolf, and deer, and turkey. 
And when the war-torch blazed, he was first 
on the track of the enemy. A few years, 
and while he was yet in the first flush of his 
manhood, he had already acquired a repu- 
tation, which made his name as famous 
among his own, and the neighbouring tribes, 
as that of any of their greatest war-chiefs of 
past or present time. 


IV. 


But there came a war in which Haiglar, 
the famous young Mico, would take no part. 
Now, in the morale of the Indians, patriotism, 
though recognized as a good and necessary 
thing, does not involve the surrender of a 
warrior’s individuality. His independence 
is not to be fettered even by the decision of 
his people. They might go to war if they 
pleased, yet he might withhold himself with- 
out reproach ; always provided that his repu- 
tation for valour was established, and that 
his forbearance could not be imputed to his 
deficient courage. The chief incentive to 





the performances of the red man, being 
those which contribute to his own personal 
glory over all other considerations, his mo- 
tives are necessarily selfish; and, perhaps, 
under no circumstances, would his patriot- 
ism be arraigned as wanting, unless, indeed, 
he forebore the field at a time when the very 
existence of his nation was endangered. 

But this was not the case in the present 
instance. When, accordingly, the red sticks 
were lifted by the Catawbas against the 
Shawnese, (properly Chowannese,) it was 
no reproach to Haiglar that he did not take 
the war path with the rest of his warriors go- 
ing out in the campaign against the hostile 
people. However much it might be a sub- 
ject of regret with his nation, that a brave 
of so much renown should linger behind in 
the smoke of the cabins, or employ himself- 
only in the bear hunt, no one ever thought 
to deny his courage, or disparage his patriot- 
ism. It was assumed that he had some good 
motive for keeping out of tie fray, such as 
the Great Spirit would justify. Indeed, it 
was thought that his present conduct was 
strictly governed by the influences of the 
Great Spirit. 

It was observed that there was something 
mysterious in the moods, the manner, and 
the movements, of Haiglar, at this period. 

He was not often to be seen of men. He 
was grave and thoughtful—absent minded 
too,—when he was met and spoken with. 
He not only forebore the toils of the war, 
but he did not join in song for victory. The 
Council House, the festivity for rejoicing, all, 
alike, failed to attract the regards of the 
young Mico, who went apart seeming to 
heed little of what was going on among his 
people. Of course, there was much con- 
cern, and some curiosity, in relation to his 
conduct. Some thought him under a Spell 
of the Evil Spirit. The Great Archimagus 
shook his head gravely as he watched his 
features ; but he read nothing there that he 
could expound, and the shake of the head of 
an Indian Priest, it must be admitted, is sel- 
dom more significant than that of a Chris- 
tian Doctor, or Philosopher. It means much, 
or very little, and the head may be shaken, 
quite as much because of its hollowness as 
of its fullness. 
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V. 


But where did Haiglar go, thus absenting 
himelf from the war path? What was his 
secret, and the meaning of his mysterious 
conduct ? what course was it that he pur- 
sued, when with hunting knife at his side, 
and with well filled quivers at his back, he 
disappeared from the cabins at nightfall, and 
was not to be seen for many days,—return- 
ing, at length, as suddenly as he went ; and, 
strange to say, bringing home no game, yet 
with quivers always exhausted? How was 
it that so famous a hunter had shot off all 
his arrows, yet procured no game? It was 
certainly strange enough that such a warrior 
should prefer the pleasures of the chase, 
when he might indulge in the superior plea- 
sures of war; but, thus choosing, how was 
it that so famous a hunter should fail to 
bring home the meat and the skins of his 
victims? His kindred brooded sadly over 
these things. He had lost his art. He was 
certainly under the influence of the Evil 
Eye. A spell was upon his hand, and it 
had lost its cunning ; a hostile force swerved 
his arrows from the game. There was a 
busy Fate at work against him and the 
question was to foil that Fate. But Haiglar 
had consulted none of the wise men, the 
Priests or Doctors, of his people, in respect 
to his difficulty; and he was to be left to 
himself accordingly. Perhaps, he was even 
then pursuing the proper course necessary 
to breaking the power of the Evil Spell. 
His people were right, in some measure, in 
their cogitations. Haiglar was under a spell, 
but it was not that of the Evil Eye. It was 
no hostile power that oppressed and endan- 
gered him. On the contrary, it was one for 
which his heart beat gratefully with all its 
pulses. He had found out the Happy 
Valley and the Beautiful Fawn, which he 
had seen in his vision of faith! Let us fol- 
low his footsteps and see where they con- 
duct us. But a few words first, by way 
of introduction. 


VI. 


The Young Mico, Haiglar, had been the 


first, in fact, to conceive the necessity of, was in station. 





Shawnese. Without revealing his thoughts, 
however, he resolved to reconnoitre their 
country. He did so with success, and re- 
turned in safety. But he said nothing of 
war. He again took his way to the territo- 
ries of his enemies; and, returning, was still 
silent in regard to war. Months elapsed 
thus, and still he visited, by stealth, the 
Shawnese settlements, and still he returned 
with pacific temper. To say truth, the idea 
of war was forgotten. No doubt, the Shaw- 
nese still deserved their chastisement at the 
hands of the Catawbas, but Haiglar thought 
now of other matters. We have already 
given, in some measure, the reason for this 
change of mood and purpose. It was in his 
first visit to the country of his enemy that 
he had found the Happy Valley, and the 
beautiful Fawn. But he was not alone in 
the discovery, as we shall hereafter see. 


VII. 


It was a bright day in March when the 
young Mico entered the great forests which 
lay between his own and the settlements of 
the Shawnese. He had left the village of 
his people stealthily the night before. He 
knew the value of secresy, when engaged 
in such a mission as that before him, and he 
suffered none, even of his own people, to 
divine his intentions. This was in the true 
spirit of a great brave of the red men. Of 
course he was well armed forthe expedition. 


“ The knife was at his side, 

And the bow was in his hand, 
And the quiver at his back, 
Fill’d with many a fatal brand ; 
At his shoulder hung the mace, 
On his arm the buckler light, 
Thus made ready for the chase, 
And as ready for the fight.” 


His hunting shirt, well fringed, was that 
of a famous Chieftain, adorned with beads 
and feathers, wrought in curious and fantas- 
tic forms. Never were the mockasins, and 
leggings of a chief more beautifully wrought, 


or better fitted to a noble form: while his 


head-dress waved with a single plume from 
the wing of the mountain eagle. Haiglar, 
was as princely of figure and carriage, as he 
His face, according to the 





taking up arms against the neighbouring 
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standards of beauty recognized among the 
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Catawba damsels, was that of their God of|eye glance wild and large with the delight 


war, when he smiles upon the woman whom) 
he takes home captive. We shall not say; 
how many of these silly damsels were pre- 


and spear of this representative of their God 
of War. It is, however, a sufficiently 
melancholy truth, that he was cruelly re- 
gardless of his power—he forebore to seek 
captives among the maidens of his own peo- 
ple. 

In this trim, thus gallant and prepared for, 
conquest, Haiglar passed through the well 
known woods. He was soon far away from | 
the familiar precincts, and the forests thick- 


which sprang up in his bosom. He had surely 
‘beheld this place before! But when? where? 


‘These were familiar scenes and objects. 
pared to yield themselves victims to the bow 


The trees were ancient friends—the undula- 
tions of the country—the venerable as- 


/pects,—the pleasant varieties of rock and 
hollow, and slope and height—the softness 


of the green sward; the long and beguiling 


vistas of the wood, that seemed to conduct to 


recesses at once charming in the extreme, and 
_without end!—every spot had he seen be- 
fore :—every object looked up, smiling at 
his approach. He knew all. His memory 


‘leapt back to the season of his ordeal. His 


ened around him in their solemn state and!vision of that season was realized at last. 


solitary grandeur. He pursued his way with. 


caution, yet without suffering himself to be) 
diverted to one side or the other. He did | 
not stop to heed the chase. Sometimes he. 


started the deer from his slumbers, in the’ 


long grass of the slopes. Anon, he scared, 
the wild turkey from his sluggish perch. 
But he drew bowstring upon none of these. 
In his pouch he carried the browned meal, 


and dried venison, sufficient for his hunger ; | 
and the streams and brooklets which he’ 


passed, yielded him drink when he thirsted. 


He did not wish to cumber himself with’ 


spoil of the woods. He was in search of a 


better game. A Shawnese scalp, we con-| 
fess, Would have been a temptation, had it 


happened to fall in his way; but even for 
this he did not go aside. His purpose con- 


oni : eer = s ‘ ‘ 
templated more magnificent results ;—noth ‘fierce emotion at this reflection. Here was 


ing less than the utter conquest and expul- 
sion of the Shawnese; and, in the pursuit 
of his present object of reconnoisance, he 


thoughts or observation. Bear, and deer, 
and turkey, equally escaped his arrows. 


Vill. 


But there was a Fate at work, to influence 
his actions, even against his will, and he 
was now about to experience some of the 
fruits of his early ordeal of faith, in the 
season of vision and training. How long 
he had travelled in the one direction need 
not be said; but, at length, he emerged from 
the intricacies of a tangled wilderness, into a 
region of surpassing loveliness, the sight of 
which quickened all his pulses, and made his 





He had entered the Happy Valley of his 
_boyhood’s dream and trial. 


* There were the groves around him, 
The blessed empire won ; 

The streams and vales of brightness, 
All joyous in the sun: 

Fields of perpetual beauty, 
Perpetual spring decreed, 

Where youth should rove with rapture, 
From toil and trial treed ! 

How peaceful lay the valley, 
Thus pleasing to his eye ; 

The meads, the groves how beautiful! 
The barrier rocks how high! 

And still the voice swept by him, 
With a song of love and bliss. 

This is thy realm for conquest, 
And thy Happy Valley this !” 


Very beautifui indeed was that valley, but 
it was one which belonged to the people of 
the Shawnese. His heart bounded with a 


a prize worthy of his conquest,—one to 


provoke equally, and to justify the appetite 


: “| of ambition. Its charm and beauty were 
suffered no minor objects to divert his’ 


sufficient cause of war. 
He roved on, not less vigilant because 


_gladdened atevery step. What sweet birds 
_carolled about him as he went,—not loudly, 


but softly, touchingly, as if seeking to be 
heard, yet afraid to offend! And how deli- 
cious were the groves in which they har- 
boured, full of divers perfumes from unknown 
trees and fruitage. The very shrubs which 
he bruised while he walked, gave forth 
sweetness only, in tribute to him that crushed 
them. And the track, which was very nar- 
row at the entrance appeared ever to widen 
and toexpand, with new beauties and posses- 
sions, as he went. 
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He stole from side to side, almost unwit- 
ting where to turn. On every hand the 
charm of prospect stood open and inviting, 
his eye pursued long, interminable vistas 
of gentle shade, through which the sunlight 
crept tremblingly andlay nestling, broken 
into brilliant droplets, like fairy eyes, gleam- 
ing out from among the long grasses of the 
slopes. The slopes spread away with grad- 
ual ascents, green and grateful to the eye, to 
those rocky barriers which without, had been 
so difficult of access. Through the valley 
ran one of the sweetest brooklets; to be 
seen, at one moment, as it sparkled at inter- 
vals through a copse of sheltering wood, 
anon swelling into full daylight, as, clearing 
ata bound, some rocky barrier which it had 
polished to a perfect and glassy, but sombre 
brightness in its perpetual progress; and 
after awhile, hiding itself again, completely 
out of sight for a space, in the long grasses, 
which only betrayed its hiding place by the 
darker depth of green which it made them 
wear. 

Haiglar followed the stream in all its wind- 
ings, till it grew intoa beautiful lake. Then 
he stopped in the cover of a bit of wood 
where, seeing all, he might himself remain 
unseen. On the opposite side of the lake, 
nestling at the foot of trees, which sheltered 
itas the tall reeds of the river, or the sea, 
shelter the nest of the swan and pelican, he 
beheld a single cottage. A soft wreath of 
white smoke curled up from the top of it, 
by which he knew that it had inhabitants. 
While he gazed, he saw a being, bright as.a 
star, emerge from the dwelling. He saw 
and knew her on the instant. Oh! Fate! 
This was the Beautiful Fawn, with a human 
face, which he had seen in the vision of his 
young probation, of the dweller in the Happy 
Valley! Fawn and Valley, he, had found 
them both at last ! 


IX. 


Very sad and simple is the notion of those 
who fancy that the red man knows nothing 


of the delights of love,—who hold him to be | 


insensible to the feeling of the gentler pas- 


ple,—who fancy he has no ear for the sweet 
soft plaint of the singing bird which carols 
from his roost-tree, and appeals to his heart 
in the moment of repose and sunshine. As 
if the rough outside did not conceal the 
sweet and tender kernel; as if the strong 
hand might not be kinder to the fond heart ; 
as if the fierce passions did not, in fact, re- 
quire the sympathy and tender offices of 
those, which cheer it in strife and sorrow, 
and win it back from the strife, to dreams of 
peace ! 

Haiglar loved, the moment that he saw. 
He obeyed his destiny and found it sweet to 
do so. The more he looked, the more he 
loved. Very beautiful was the Young Fawn 
of the Happy Valley. She was as graceful 
as the light cloud in the embrace of the 
zephyr, and swaying with it, to and fro. 
Her movements were as silent as the light, 
which feels no obstructions, and glides at 
once whither it will. She was rather dimin- 
utive of person, and by this the fates seemed 
to say—*‘‘ She will lie close in the bosom of 
a brave young wazrrior.’’ Oh! how free and 
fearless was her step, in that dear seclusion 
of wood, and rock, and water. Her figure 
approached the delicacy of that of the white 
maiden, when she is just at the period when 
the young girl begins to lose herself in the 
woman. If the skin was darker than that 
of the white maiden, it was yet lighter than 
that of her own people; and there was a 
bright glow upon it, from the rapid blood 
which coursed beneath, that left it lacking 
nothing of the charm of perfect beauty. 
Such an eye, too, as kindled that sweet face 
into life and rapture, making the dusky love- 
liness of brow and cheek, glow, as with a 
sunny brilliance all their own! Her dress 
was simple like that of her people; serving 
rather to conceal nature than exhibit art. A 
loose, short tunic, it gave free room to her 
limbs, and did not obscure their exquisite 
symmetry. She was indeed the beauty of 
her tribe, but this tribe was the Shawnese, 
deadly foes to the people of her unseen 
lover ! 

The first impulse of Haiglar—but no! we 
must leave the sequel for another chapter. 





sions; and because he speeds in pursuit of| 


the bear and panther, and fiercely grapples, 


in relentless combat with the foe of his peo- 
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THE PLOVER LOVES THE MOOR. 


The plover loves the moor 

And the flower loves the bee : 
Could I only feel as sure 

That my love loves me! 


Oh! I could feel my life 

Bound beneath me like the sea, 
Did I only in the strife 

Know my love loves me! 


The billow foves the land, 
And the margin loves the sea, 
Flowing ever to the strand ; 
Does my love love me? 


Ah! what were weal or wo, 

Or the whole world held in fee, 

If my heart could only know 
That my love loves me? 





A Word About Sir John Franklin. 


The question of Sir John Franklin’s fate 
has excited the deepest interest, but as none 
of the numerous expeditions sent in search 
of him have been successful, the hope of his 
safety has gradually given way to despair. 
It does not follow, however, because they did 
not find him, that he and his party have per- 
ished, but rather the contrary. They found 
no fragments of his crushed and shattered 
ships imbedded in the ice ; none of his stores, 
abandoned in a moment of danger, scattered 
over the ice; and these are traces that would 
last a long time in that silent and desolate re- 
gion. But some traces of him were discov- 
ered. What were they? A deserted en- 
campment that showed no marks of having 
been left hurriedly, and two graves, carefully 
made, with tombstones, or boards, with 
names, dates, &c., which would never have 
been done by a party suffering from famine or 
disease ; so the last trace of that gallant party 
shows them not to have been suffering from 
any material hardship. Now the reason they 
have not been found, is simply that the ex- 
peditions sent in search of them have never 
reached them. Sir John Franklin and his 
ships are without doubt within the Polar Cir- 
cle—that region of perpetual day or per- 
petual night—where for six months in the 





year the sun is not seen at all, and during the 
other six is seen throughout the whole twen- 
ty-four hours. It is comparatively easy to 
show how they may have entered the Polar 
Circle; the Polar seas have been entered 
several times during the last half century. 
In 1818 and 1819, the English whalers, re- 
turning from the shores of Greenland, re- 
ported the seas more free from ice than they 
had ever known them, and they had sailed 
farther north than they had ever done before 
by many degrees. The same years so much 
ice was thrown on the shores of Iceland that 
their crops failed both years : the whole year 
was one winter. Some American whalers 
relate about the same time that they sailed 
much farther North than usual, and turned 
back with an open sea stretching before them 
due north, but as they saw no whales they 
turned south to find them. 

These reports stimulated the English gov- 
ernment to undertake voyages of discovery. 
Ross, the first sent out, proved inefficient, 
and he was succeeded successively by Bu- 
chan, Parry, Lyon, Franklin and others, and 
finally Franklin again, better equipped than 
any navigator before him; supplied with all 
the modern inventions that could contribute 
to their safety or add to their comfort, he 
probably found the Polar sea free enough 
from ice for navigation and was prepared to 
enter it. 

In regard to Franklin’s finding the Polar 
seas sufficiently free from ice, this might 
very well happen any unusually warm sum- 
mer, with the strong southern current which 
Parry discovered in his fifth voyage. After 
making four voyages and wintering in the 
ice each time, he tried the plan of anchor- 
ing his vessels and travelling north in boats 
placed on runners, so as to be drawn over 
the ice and launched whenever they came to 
water. After some weeks of this laborious 
travelling, he found that the whole mass was 
slowly drifting south, so that all they gained 
travelling north in twelve hours, they lost by 
the drift in the twenty-four, so he was forced 
to abandon the attempt. 

Granting that Sir John Franklin has sailed 
fairly within the Polar circle, it might be 
supposed that they would soon perish from 
the severity of the climate, or certainly from 
starvation as soon as their stores were ex- 
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hausted. But by no means. The nearer 
the Pole, the greater the safety. It haslong 
been the opinion of geographers, that within 
the Polar circle the climate is much milder 
than immediately without it, and that the 
frozen and heretofore impassable region that 
surrounds it, is merely a belt of ice, a cir- 
cumference, not the area of a circle. One 
of the most significant facts that would lead 
us to believe the theory to be true, is, that 
the breeding place of the wild goose, (anser 
canadensis,) has never yet been discovered ; 
this would be a matter of no great surprise, 
if it was a bird small in size and few in num- 
ber; but when we take into calculation the 
countless myriads that during owr winter 
ruffle the bosom of every southern lake and 
river, awaken the echoes in every swamp, 
and forestall the planter in his wheatfield, 
we may well wonder that a wild goose’s nest 
is never seen. Ask the people of Virginia 
and the Carolinas where the wild goose builds, 
and they will probably say around the great 
lakes. Ask the people of the lakes, and they 
will tell you, farther north. Ask Frobisher, 
Scoresby, Parry, and our old Arctic voya- 
gers, and they will tell you that when they 
reached their farthest point north, and turned 
their faces homeward, the last sound they 
heard was the restless clangor of flocks of 
geese winging their way still north. 

Now where the goose can hatch and rear 
its young, man can surely live and find food. 
The same region which supplies the varieties 
of food that the wild goose feeds upon, will 
certainly support man. Besides, we have some 
reason to believe this unknown region, (un- 
known to us,) to be already inhabited. What 
has become of the Icelandic colony planted 
in Greenland in the early part of the tenth 
century, which the records of Norway show 
to have been ina flourishing condition as late 
as 1408, when it had many stations and 
churches? At that time the small trade be- 
tween Norway and Greenland was for a long 
period discontinued, and when it was at- 
tempted to be renewed the colony had dis- 
appeared. 

The Skroellings or dwarfs, as the Norwe- 
gians called the Greenland race of Esqui- 
maux, made their first appearance in the 
colony about the year 1350, and are the pres- 
ent inhabitants of Southern Greenland. Some 


writers think that the colonists were destroy- 
ed by them, but this we think is paying too 
high a compliment to the prowess of such an 
inferior race. It is more reasonable to sup- 
pose that some of them finding in their hunt- 
ing excursions that the climate was not so 
rigorous farther north, and finding themselves 
deserted by Norway, moved toa more genial 
clime. This opinion is not without founda- 
tion, as traces were discovered as late as 
thirty years ago of a people living north of 
Esquimaux-Greenland, (the southern por- 
tion,) with habits differing from those of the 
Esquimaux. In 1822 Capt. Scoresby found a 
dead body recently enclosed in a coffin, and 
it is related that in 1530, (one hundred and 
twenty-two years after the colony had been 
seen by European eyes, ) an Icelandic Bishop, 
who was driven near the coast, saw upon the 
shore, people with herds of cattle. The ac- 
cumulation of ice on that side of Greenland 
has been an effectual barrier to modern dis- 
coveries. 

And is there no hope to be drawn from the 
character of this noble and gallant com- 
mander? We know how often the fate of 
an expedition depends almost solely on the 
good qualities of its leader. Did the success 
and safety of this expedition depend entirely 
on the ability and resources of its command- 
er, there would no longer be any ground for 
fear, but of hope amounting to certainty. 

No one can read a history of Franklin and 
Richardson’s journey overland to explore the 
northern coast of America, without feeling 
the highest admiration for the man, his bear- 
ing up under every species of suffering and 
distress, extreme cold, fatigue, and hunger 
in its gauntest aspect. The whole party 
once, for thirty-one days, did not taste a 
mouthful of flesh, subsisting on ‘tripe de 
roche,’’ a miserable, bitter lichen, and their 
shoes and skin-cloaks, and what bones they 
could find deserted by the wolves. They 
suffered from want of fuel and clothing, drag- 
ging their exhausted frames over a barren 
country buried in snow, and yet their leader 
never once lost sight of his object or his trust 
in God. After his return to England, ‘he 
offered another plan to the government for 
a second expedition to the scenes of his suf- 
ferings and succeeded in carrying it out suc- 


cessfully. 
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With such a leader there is always hope 
until we are certain of his death. 

It may be when the icy door which closed 
behind him opens again, his ships may not 
be in a condition to take advantage of it, 
having been so long at sea. This makes it 
so much the more incumbent on the civilized 
world to spare no exertion to relieve that 
gallant band, that they may once more sail 
forth to the living, breathing world, to tell 
their tale of a new continent discovered—of 
a new region explored—and carry gladness 
to a thousand hearts now well nigh sickened 
with hope deferred. 





ROSAURA AND HER RELATIONS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 

Grieved and offended at the capricious 
humours of his beloved—the beautiful Lady 
Rosaura Von Halderbach—the young Cap- 
tain, Count Julius Wildech, had withdrawn 
himself from the company, and stood lean- 
ing against a window, wholly forgetful of 
the elegant circle at tea around him. The 
glorious, but sad destiny of his ancient house 
rose before his troubled mind, and he asked 
himself, what would be his fate ?—the sole 
surviving twig of this illustrious stem. The 
long peace had given him no opportunity for 
deeds of arms; he saw no prospect of fu- 
ture fame opening before him; and for the 
love which glowed in his knightly boson, it 
offered him in place of the happy myrtle, 
a crown of thorns ; for though amongst all 
the admirers that Rosaura’s wealth and beau- 
ty brought to her feet, he was the only one 
whose devotion was ever rewarded by a 
kind look ; yet that look, without any imagi- 
nable cause, was always followed by a harsh- 
ness and severity which cut him to the heart. 
To day this had again happened, and it was 
the more bitter, as to-morrow Rosaura left 
home for a month, and he now saw her the 


‘last time for long weeks to come. True, she 


was not going far,—she was to accompany her 
aunt to one of her mountain castles,—but it 
was well known that at such times Rosaura 





would not be visited or spoken with. She 
made this journey every half year, obser- 
ving in it the strictest seclusion, and every 
one believed it was in performance of some 
vow made to her dead parents; and they 
thought so the more, as always before the 
journey she became very grave and returned 
from it with a pale face and weeping eyes. 
Julius felt himself only more bound by this 
sad mystery to his beloved; he felt as if he 
were destined to relieve her from this silent 
grief, and to-day,—even this day,—had he 
looked on her sad, pale, angel face with un- 
utterable love and hope; but now one of 
her worst humours had come between them ; 
and his thoughts were painfully driven back 
to his own orphan state ; he had never known 
a parent’s love, and now he murmured low 
to himself: 

“Why, unfortunate scion of a noble old 
stock, live longer, when the world offers you 
neither fame nor happiness ?” 

‘You should hunt,” said a kind voice. 
“that is and always will be a pleasant 
recreation.”’ 

Astonished, Julius looked around :—there 
stood near him a grey-haired old man, in an 
old-fashioned uniform; tall, with sparkling 
eyes, and a countenance which showed so 
much suffering one forgave its scornful ex- 
pression, and looked at its possessor only 
with pity. The unknown appeared to have 
spoken to a Privy-counsellor, who left him 
smiling; and then the old man turned to 
Julius and said with kindness, 

‘You do not appear to have understood 
me, Count.” 

“Oh, yes!’’ answered Julius, half-pleased 
and half-surprised, ‘it is much better than 
the tilting ring, as it is much more danger- 
ous.”’ 

‘Bravo! you please me much,”’ said the 
old man ; ‘“ will you not come next week and 
hunt with me at my old Castle Musterhorn?— 
these are times when one likes not to go with- 
out a true companion. I believe I have the 
honor to speak to the Count Lovach ?”’ 

‘‘ Pardon me,”’ answered Julius, ‘‘ Count 
Lovach stands there ;’’ and looking across 
the room, he saw with painful feelings this 
man, his rival, conversing very pleasantly 
with Rosaura. 

Before he accepted this strange invitation, 
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which appeared to him very kind, he deter- 
mined to announce himself. 

‘‘T am Count Wildech, and if your invi- 
tation belongs not to the name but to the per- 
son, I shall have the honor to visit you at 
your castle, if it is not too distant : the name 
Musterhorn I have never heard.”’ 

“« My castle is only three miles from here,”’ 
said the stranger, with visible embarrassment. | 
«J will send one of my hunters to meet you | 
in the little village of Waldhof. So you are 
Count Wildech! Count Wildech! Now, ' 
God be with us, that surprises me. I am the 
discharged Colonel Halderbach. I speak 
somewhat confusedly ; have the goodness to} 
excuse me; my head is confused. Day after 
to-morrow I shall expect you. Day after 
to-morrow certainly.” 

He pressed the Count’s hand warmly, and 
with a coarse laugh went out of the door. | 
Julius remained astonished; he had long| 
since heard of this strange uncle of Rosau- 
ra’s, who lived like a hérmit: some people 
thought him a melancholy and very unfortu- 
nate being; others held him for wholly mad. 
His manners were so strange—sometimes 
polite—then cold and repulsive. ‘‘ His beau- 
tiful niece has, to some extent, inherited 
them,”’ murmured Julius thoughtfully. 

Rosaura just then passed by him. 

‘“What had you to do with my uncle, 
Count Wildech ?”” she whispered in anxious | 
haste : ‘for God’s sake, this time be perfect- 
ly open with me.” 

“Ah, heaven! that I always am,” sighed | 
the enamoured youth. 
fesses. much kindness for me, and I must 
promise to visit him at his Castle Muster- 
horn.” 

Rosaura turned deadly pale; she bent 
down to him, and he felt her breath on his 
cheek, with these words— 

‘To-morrow, in the Prince’s park, at the 
hermitage, in the evening hour.” 

She vanished. 

Intoxicated with joy, and yet perplexed 
with the fearful mystery, Julius went home. 

A warm autumn evening lay golden over 
the porch. With beating heart, Julius rode 
his graceful Arabian to the garden hedge, 
and looked through the rows of deep green 
firs, to see if the beloved form was at the 








out of a near walk; but oh, heavens! seven 
or eight laughing and talking females at her 
side. Bitterly offended, Julius drew the 
bridle and struck his spurs in his horse’s 
sides. The noble animal at this harsh and 
unusual treatment, reared high in the air. 
The ladies screamed. Julius greeted them 
with grave politeness and rushed on. 

‘‘Good Abdul, I was a fool to treat you 
so for this heartless woman’s humour; be 
not angry, my Abdul, it shall never be so 
again ;”’ and as if he understood his master, 
the noble horse went joyfully and obediently 
in a light, quiet trot. 

Very angry, Julius went quickly back to 
the town; then recollecting his vexation 
would but increase the triumph of his beau- 
tiful enemy, he called his groom to take his 
horse, and went with an appearance of cheer- 
fulness to the appointed hermitage, where he 
saw from a distance the ladies collected at 


‘the tea-table. 


At a turn of the walk he met the gay 
Countess Alwine, with one of her compan- 
ions on her arm. After the first greeting 
she said to him quickly and confidentially, 

‘ We have a jest in which you must help 
us, Count Wildech. We have long known 
that the Haldervaches have borne a very 
wonderful sirname, but Rosaura would never 
tell it, and raised our curiosity by her evident 
displeasure at any allusion to it: now, yes- 
terday, my brother heard the strange old 
Count name his whole name, with the title 
Halderbach and the sirname Merdbrand; I 


“The Colonel pro-| pray you now introduce the name Merdbrand 


in conversation ; or you may take one sylla- 
ble and we will take the other and form a 
play upon the words, which Rosaura will un- 
derstand, 

Julius bowed with a consenting smile, and 
the ladies vanished, to appear from another 
side, that they might not be suspected of any 
collusion with him. 

He found Rosaura very pale—very grave. 
She greeted him with an indescribable, quiet 
movement, raising her dark eyes from under 
her long eyelashes to him, and quietly sink- 
ing them again on the ground. Julius re- 
pented from his heart that he had promised 
to engage in the sport of the princess; he 
knew how Rosaura disliked jests of this kind, 





appointed place. She appeared suddenly 


and now he felt reluctant to vex this pale, 
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mournful beauty ; yet the impossibility of a 
single word passing between them, surround- 
ed as they were by her silly prattling com- 
panions, gave to her appointment with him 
the appearance of a silly, vexatious trick ; 
his anger rose again, and he began the play 
with the question : 

‘‘ Whether the ‘ Brand’ of the setting sun, 
falling on a beautiful figure, was not a true 
‘ Merd’ of beauty ?” 

Rosaura connected the syllables together 
and looked painfully at him. 

Then stepped up the Countess Alwine and 
her companions, and they kept up the play 
on the words ‘‘.Merd’ and “ Brand”’ so long 
and so ingeniously, that Alwine could scarce- 
ly restrain her laughter. Paler and always 
paler, Rosaura became. At last she stood 
up and said very gravely, 

* Count Wildech, two words with you.” 
Then she went slowly into a broad linden 
walk; the whole company remained silent ; 
and Julius almost trembling followed her. 

They remained awhile silent. At last she 
spoke— 

“Truly you have done well in learning 
from my unhappy, talkative uncle, the fright- 
ful sirname of our family, in order to gratify 
and amuse this idle, gossipping circle. I 
thank you, Count; I thank you—now that | 
am better acquainted with your disposition 
and that of others, I can more quietly regard 
my journey to-morrow. Also, you were very 
right to be so plain with me yesterday, as no 
doubt you always are.” 

Julius’ heart swelled at the reproaches of 
his beloved; hitherto he had walked at her 


side with his head bowed and in silence, but | 


now, at this false accusation, he raised it. 


| 
“Upon my honor, Lady Haldervach, I 
J 
never heard from your uncle that your antes | 


spoke yesterday but the simple truth. 





heaven! I speak confusedly; but even for 
that reason I called you here; you must not 
go to-morrow to my uncle’s Castle of Mus- 
terhorn, as indeed you must never go: your 
hand upon it, Count Julius.” 

She offered him her wonderfully beautiful 
right hand; for the first time she called him 
Julius: her hand was so soft, so heavenly 
soft. 

‘‘Oh, dear heaven!” said the young man, 
gently pressing the hand of his adored angel ; 
‘Qh, dear Rosaura, permit me to visit you 
during your absence.”’ 

‘‘ Dear Rosaura!’’ cried the Lady Halder- 
bach scornfully, and drew her hand away. 
‘Truly there is nothing in the world so vain 
as a young coxcomb in our time, and the 
whole small prayer, travel where you will, 
Count, but not to me.” 

With cheeks glowing with rage, she turned 
away to join her companions. Julius fol- 
lowed, whispering low, 

‘* Only a single kind word—must I go to 
Musterhorn ?”’ 

‘For my sake!’’ said Rosaura to herself, 
and then as the Count approached, as if 
speaking to him, ‘“ For my sake to death!” 

‘From my heart, gladly,” he answered, 
with the deepest emotion, and now was fully 
resolved to go to hunt with the wonderful 
Count Halderbach, surnamed Merdbrand. 

The company parted sadly and silently, 
without Julius receiving a kind look or word 
from his mistress as farewell. As the open 
carriage turned a different way from the slow 
sad rider, she waved her handkerchief to 
him as farewell, and through her veil he 
thought he saw tears on her pale face. 

On the next evening Julius rode thought- 
fully through the old-fashioned town gate and 
took the road that led to the mountain's 
woody heights. Rosaura’s image, as she 


was Merdbrand. I learned it only afew mo-| waved her white handkerchief in token of 


ments since.” 

As he pronounced the wonderful sirname, 
it struck him very frightfully, and he silently 
shuddered. At the commencement of his 
answer, Rosaura’s angry look sunk before 
the clear eye of the knight, and she now an- 
swered him with a low voice: 

‘It distresses me to have done you injus- 
tice ; it would have been a pity for you, Count 
Wildech, and even for that reason—ah! 





farewell, was before his eyes, but when he 


recollected her angry scorn, he thought she 
but meant to amuse herself and deceive him 
by that kind farewell, and raising his head he 
looked sadly round for the huntsman the Colo- 
nel had promised to sendto meet him. From 
the gateway of the nearest inn, there looked 
forth an old man, in a worn and green man- 
tle, leading a small, coal-black horse, with a 
stout thick neck, shaggy mane and ugly head, 
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otherwise beautifully formed ; he stamped on 
the ground, blew out his nostrils, snapped 
spitefully at the strange horse and then at its 
rider. The old man raised his longthin arm 
and at his command a strange shudder seem- 
ed to come over the horse and subdue him 
instantly. 

Julius asked, ‘‘ Good friend, are you the 
messenger Col. Halderbach promised to send 
to meet me.” 

‘At your pleasure, Captain,” said the 
huntsman, and respectfully took his dark cap 
from his snow-white head. 

The evening sun shone blood-red on his 
deeply scarred face, as he flung himself lightly 
on his rearing and stamping horse; he gal- 
loped so fast over the rough road, that Wil- 
dech’s noble Abdul, with all his speed, could 
scarcely keep pace with him, and his servant 
was left far behind. Many thoughts passed 
through his mind when he saw the inhabi- 
tants of the little village through which he 
passed shaking their heads, crossing them- 
selves, and some even beckoning to him to 
stop. He rushed on, scarcely knowing whith- 
er, and almost as little knowing why. As 
the road to Musterhorn turned from the 
beated track, up rocky heights and down deep 
valleys, he thought the huntsman would have 
to ride slower, but his strange horse bore 
him with such wonderful ease and agility, 
that it required all Julius’ strength to keep 
pace with him; Julius, who was famed as 
the best and boldest rider in the regiment, 
now desired some way to stop the old man. 
It was quite dusk when, at a sudden turn in 
the road, an old stone castle stood right be- 
fore the travellers. 

“ Ho! true guide,” cried Julius, ‘is this 
the Castle of Musterhorn ?”’ 

The old man looked at him, laid his finger 
on his lips and shook his head. He seemed 
as if his whole body trembled with fright. 
Very slowly now he crept on his way, for 
under the walls of the mossy castle there 
was a precipice. It seemed as if the sound 
of his own horse’s tread frightened the old 
man. From within sounded the low tones 
of a guitar accompanied by a lady’s voice, 
Who sang the following words— 


Ye woful hours of gloom, 
Nor wounds whose fires consue, 


So fearful is this doom, 

So firmly fixed by fate, 
Would you that those 
Should never, never clese ! 
Should never brighter be ? 
Then, no new victim bring— 
Add no new sorrow’s sting : 
Ah! wanderer, turn and flee! 


‘‘ Lord of my life!’’ cried Julius ; ‘I be- 
lieve that is Rosaura’s voice.” 

A loud cry came from the castle. A lute 
was flung from a broken window, and, whist- 
ling near Julius’ head, fell over the preci- 
pice. 

The gray huntsman wildly spurred his 
horse, and despite the increasing darkness 
they rushed over cliffs and valleys. 

So brightly the lights shone in Castle Mus- 
terhorn, that as they ascended from the val- 
ley it almost blinded them. The hunting 
horns poured their sweet and prolonged notes 
of welcome from the battlements. 

‘‘ God be praised!” said the old huntsman, 
quieting his horse and drawing a long breath. 
‘This ride must indeed have been very 
fatiguing to you,”’ said Julius, kindly. 

The huntsman politely denied it, and said 
it seemed as if he were jesting, as no one 
here ever spoke of weariness; ‘but,’’ he 
added, ‘‘I am truly glad we are at our jour- 
ney’s end, but for other reasons than fa- 
tigue.””’ 

“ And you do right not to put your horse 
hot in the stable,’ said Julius; ‘‘one may 
see you are not only a bold, but skilful rider, 
for in this way the hardest ride does not hurt 
a good horse.” 

As the light from the castle window fell 
right on Julius’ blooming face, the old man 
looked fully at him and asked with a strange 
softness in his voice, 

“Now, truly, Count Wildech! Captain 
Count Julius Wildech? are you the only, 
perhaps the last twig of your stem?’ . 

On Julius answering “ Yes,”’ he cried out, 

‘¢ Now, the dear God order all for the best.”’ 

They soon passed over the thundering draw- 
bridge and rode through the high arched gate- 
way, into the court which, lighted by torches 
and the illuminated windows, was as bright 
as day. Count Halderbach was at the door, 
and came forward with kind welcome to meet 
his guest. Julius had expected, in his re. 
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wonderful, but everything passed in the usual 
way. After a magnificent supper, the host 
drank a goblet of the best old wine to his 
young friend and invited him to rest, that he 
might be fresh for the boar hunt they were 
to take at early dawn. But asif every thing 
was not to pass in the usual way, as the Colo- 
nel bid Julius good night, with a solemnity 
that seemed between jest and earnest, he 
whispered in his ear, 

‘Lock your door on the inside and also 
draw the bolts, one cannot always know 
what” — 

He went out. A high chamber, hung with 
old-fashioned tapestry, received the young 
man. He scarcely thought of his host’s 
warning, or if he did it was but as of a jest 
to try him—indeed he thought so little of it 
that he slept with his door unlocked until the 
light of morning roused him, and he sprang 
joyfully from his bed eager for the chase. 
In a few moments he stood ready in the 
courtyard. Very seriously stepped the Colo- 
nel to the door and asked, 

‘* Were you disturbed last night, and did 
you lock your door ?” 

T slept very well,’’ said Julius ; ‘“‘ no lock 
turned, no bolt drawn.”’ 

The Colonel shook his head gravely, and 
with a strange appearance of satisfaction, in- 
vited the young man to step in and take an 
early drink before the hunt commenced. 

There was something uncommon and sol- 
emn in the look of the high vaulted cham- 
bers, but not more so than in many other 
castles of those days: but as Julius followed 
him in the antechamber, he stood before the 
pictures of two armed knights—one resem- 
bled himself, the other his host: he endeav- 
oured to throw off this impression and re- 
gard it as a dream of his disturbed fancy ; 
they were hanging amongst other portraits : 
the knight who resembled him was young 
pale, deadly pale—he stood in the midst of 
burning flames. The one who resembled the 
Colonel was gray, with a wild, dark face, and 
wrapped in black cloister robes. He wished 
to inquire about the portraits; but the old 
Halderbach interrupted him with a pleasant 
smile, 

“ You please me well, young soldier, in 
these hunting clothes, and yet it pleased me 
better that you travelled in your uniform— 





not like the young officers of the present day, 
who cannot leave the garrison three steps 
without dressing themselves in elegant citi- 
zen’s clothes.” 

‘T give little into this fashion,” said Ju- 
lius, ‘because I dislike to go unarmed, 
though learned men say, amongst the Greek 
and Romans, in times of peace, arms were 
never seen. Sentry clothes, too, suit me 
well; they remind me of the good old times 
when no man was ever seen without his blade 
at his side.” 

“ That is spoken out of my heart, young 
captain, and now truly do you also at night 
take care to place your dagger at your bed- 
side ?”’ 

On Julius’ answering him ‘Yes,’ he 
pressed him earnestly never, even amongst 
his best friends, to depart from that custom ; 
and murmuring low, he added, 

“ Truly it would have been better for many 
a one if they had drawn the inner bolt; yet 
brave young hero, I do not mean to dictate 
to you, and now quick to the chase.”’ 

In the castle yard stood Julius’ servant 
with the nople Abdul, waiting for his mas- 
ter: near “him stood the old huntsman 
of yesterday, with a horse adorned with 
magnificent trappings, but as wonderful in 
appearance as the one he had taken the wild 
ride on the day before. 

“You have your choice,” said the colonel, 
‘your horse is weary and Count Julius Wil- 
dech, far famed as a rider, will not fear to 
ride one of the spirited, unbroken, though 
ugly horses we raise in these wild mountains 
when I, an old invalid, ride one every day.” 

Julius sprang so lightly on the rearing an- 
imal and managed him so easily, that as they 
were galloping down the castle rock, the 
colonel called to him saying, “ your father 
should have called you Alexander, for truly 


,|the wild beast is a bit of Bucephalus, but 


Julius is also the name of a world conqueror 
and perhaps pleases the ladies better; now 
truly my Julius, to day, the boar must bleed.” 

And the boar bled, and they had a very 
knightly hunt—from which they returned in 
the deep shades of the evening to the castle ; 
on the way the colonel became more and°* 
more silent, though in the early part of the 
day he had appeared well pleased and even 
confidential with the young man. As they 
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ascended the steps, he said ‘‘ he was too un- 
well and too much fatigued to appear at sup- 
per,” and, added he, ‘feared he should not 
be much better the next day ;’’ with this he 
quietly went to his own room, which, to Ju- 
hus’ surprise, he not only locked but bolted 
within, and also the ugly old huntsman fas- 
tened it without with three strong bolts. This 
strange servant shook it several times to see 
if it was secure and then sighing and shaking 
his head, went away. 

Warned by these precautions, Julius re- 
membered his host’s prayer in the morning, 
yet it looked so cowardly, that he could not 
bring himself to draw the bolts; but after his 
servant left him, he locked his door and laid 
himself on his bed with far different thoughts 
than those of the evening before. ‘I must 
watch to night,” he said smiling to himself, 
but sleep soon overcame him. It might have 
been midnight when he was roused by astrange 
noise over his head; it seemed as if some 
door was broken open. His first thought was 
of a robber, but how could one get in so 
strongly fortified a castle, and then he heard 
the watchmen in the court yard, quietly 
blowing his horn; the moon was bright and 
the dogs let loose ; then it seemed as if some- 
thing was slowly creeping down the winding 
stairs, feeling its way in the darkness by 
the wall. Julius looked for his good dagger. 
Now it had reached the door ; rattling a large 
bunch of keys it began to unlock the door, 
and then slowly and heavily to push it open. 

‘‘Who’s there ?”’ cried Julius, throwing his 
mantle around him and jumping from his bed, 
with his drawn sword in his hand. 

No answer. 

‘Who's there ?”’ cried Julius again. 

Then sounded an angry sullen laugh. With 
creaking hinges the door opened slowly and 
by the uncertain light of the moonbeams 
through closed shutters, he saw a tall figure, 
wrapped in a dark mantle, with disordered 
grey hairs, brandishing a naked knife an ell 
long. The frightful man laughed angrily and 
stepped towards Julius. 

‘What do you want with me? stop and 
answer if you do not wish to run on my 
drawn sword.” 

‘What sword! what sword?’ murmured 
the old man, as if it sounded from a deep 
and hollow sepulchre; ‘‘ you must throw that 








sword away, I must kill you, you young blood, 
stand still I tell you—I must kill you—my 
instrument is sharp, it will not hurt you 
much.” 

And with this he bent himself, striving 
with sure aim to pass it under Julius’s sword 
straight to his heart. 

“ Frightful creature!” cried Julius in strong 
emotion, ‘‘are you a dragon,—one of the 
enchanted dragon-men of olden days? Forth 
in my Saviour’s name, or I will split thy cur- 
sed head.” 

‘Ha, ha!’’ howled the madman, “ Saint 
George and the Dragon! The dragon must 
forth ;”” and he flew yelling out of the door, 
which slammed behind him, and Julius heard 
him half falling, half springing up the wind- 
ing staircase. Still and fearfully shone the 
moonlight over the lonely young man. Now, 
indeed, he locked his door and drew the 
three bolts—but he could not get rid of the 
frightful vision. He knelt low and prayed 
fervently to the dear God, and his soul was 
quieted, and he laid himself on his pillow 
and smiling like a child in its mother’s arms, 
sunk into a sweet slumber. 

His servant’s calls and knocks awakened 
him next morning; the sun was already high, 
the drawn bolts told him he had not dreamed. 
He opened the door and his servant stepped 
in, saying, ‘‘ you too have been disturbed last 
night Captain. I was almost certain some 
one was in your chamber.”’ 

‘Who, Christolph ?”’ 

‘Some madman,’”’ he howled through the 
whole castle, once he knocked at my cham- 
ber door as he withdrew, I looked through 
the keyhole, the whole passage was lighted 
by the moon, so that one could have seen to 
pick up a pin ; there sat the frightful creature 
cowering closely down, with his snow white 
tangled hair, falling over his face ; but [knew 
the worn out green mantle well, and would 
declare before any one, that it was no other 
than the old huntsman, who appeared in the 
hunt as if he was something supernatural ; 
the people in this house will not speak of it, 
but I know the mantle, and from the first he 
was hateful to me. Ah! dear Captain do 
not let us remain long here.”’ 

‘‘T had three weeks leave,’’ said Julius, 
thoughtfully and slowly, “but we can go 
sooner. I hope though Christolph,’’ he add- 
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ed in a quick voice, “ you are not afraid !”’ 

The faithful boy who had been many years 
in his service, answered with a blush and a 
smile: ‘God forbid that I should fear.” 

Julius went out to look for and question 
his Host; he found his chamber unlocked, 
the bolts broken and lying on the ground, and 
the door wide open. While he was ponder- 
ing on these strange occurrences, the Colo- 
nel came out, deadly pale, but with a pleas- 
ant smile on his face— 

‘“‘ Now, indeed,”’ he said, ‘“‘ were you not 
last night most inhospitably disturbed ?”’ 

Julius answered “ yes.” 

“ Now my dear Count, I had warned you 
of this; there is a mad old man in this cas- 
tle and truly as you see here, the strongest 
bolts avail not against the power of his fury ; 
you would do better to visit me another time, 
for you are not safe here, and I prefer your 
going away. Ride home, dear Count Wil- 
dech! ride home.” 

“Tf Iam troublesome to you,’’ answered 
Julius, somewhat vexed; “otherwise it is 
not my disposition to shun danger, and for 
this reason, if not disagreeable to you, I will 
pray to remain your guest for a few days.” 

“ You brave, you gallant Wildech, I can- 
not refuse you, so remain.” 

He sunk into deep silence. Then came 
the ugly huntsman up the steps, and said 
with an angry countenance— 

“ Ah! T must tell you, the whole house- 
hold has been disturbed all night ; be pleased 
my Lord to take this into consideration.”’ 

He said this with a frightfully cunning 
smile on his face. The Colonel seemed to 
remember himself, and kept silence until he 
was gone. 





Then he said, ‘this is fine, very fine; I 


owe him many thanks,—dear Count do not| 
speak of this matter.” 


With this, he blew his hunting horn which | 
he held in his hand, and soon many hunters | 
collected, the old scarred one with them, and | 
as if nothing extraordinary had happened, 
the magnificent band resumed their hunting. 

Distant and alone, the pursuit of a wild 
beast had carried our friend over mountains 
and valleys ; now having lost the track, he 
hung his rifle on an oak tree and sunk wea- 
ried under its shade. The lingering sun- 
beams shone through the red Autumn leaves 





the branches of the evergreen fir whispered 
mysteriously with the air, the birds soaring 
high amongst the variously coloured clouds 
that canopied the heavens, sang their favorite 
songs—all created a deep sadness in his soul, 
a feeling he had often felt in his early years, 
when in his happiest plays, without knowing 
why, hot tears would stream down the spright- 
ly boy’s face and even now, thus his eyes 
oveflowed. 

‘This time my presentiment may be true, 
how much sadness a living heart experiences 
in this world ;” he hid his burning face in 
his hands and sighed ‘‘ Rosaura !”’ 

Not very distant he heard the sound of a 
guitar, accompanied by the following words, 
which though often interrupted by sobs, he 
heard very distinctly : 


Wildech, thou Hart so good, 
Wildech, thou friendly Roe, 

Why rovest though the wood, 

Does not thy heart feel woe ? 

Ah! let thy father’s fate, 

Warn thee before too late, 

The flame, O Wildech! do not brave; 
Courage cannot always save! 


All was again still, Julius knew not whe- 
ther he was waking or sleeping. He well 
knew the horrible story ; how that long ago 
many of his ancestors were burnt in their 
own castle, and that his great great grand- 
father, then a small child, was alone preser- 
ved from the flames in a most wonderful 
manner ; the sole surviving stem of his noble 
race. But who here knew of it? Who here 
could warn him with it? Perhaps it was a 
common song of the people and by chance 
had travelled here ; but the voice was so sad, 
so broken by sobs; and ah! it sounded so 
kind, so trustful. Again itappeared to draw 
near him and sing thus— 


O, Wildech! beware, 

The murderer is near; 

And would’st thou ask where, 
It is I who am here. 


Julius sprung up angrily and seized his hunt- 
ing knife. He thought of the frightful old 
huntsman. ‘“ Ah! fool,’ he sighed, ‘it isa 
lady’s voice; can it be they have made a 


‘national song on the misfortunes of our fam- 


ily? If the voice was not so sweet, truly so 
well known; ah, Rosaura!’’ 
He sank back on the ground, covering his 
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glowing face with his hands. The grass rus- 
tled near him and the branches of the oak 
creaked above him with a warning sound. 
He rose up. His rifle he had hung on the 
tree was gone. Surprised, he looked around, 
no one was to be seen. 

«Very excellent huntsman !”’ he said scorn- 
fully, ‘‘to lose thus your weapon, and that 
weapon your dear, though never seen, father’s 
favorite rifle. Truly I must again have it; 
without it I cannot in honour leave these 
wonderful woods.” 

With the sharp look of a soldier as well as 
a huntsman, he searched through the woods 
and over the ground, and found at last the 
trace of a small light footstep. 

‘Dear God!’’ he cried, shuddering, ‘a 
lady has been here and robbed me of my 
rifle.” 

He followed the scarcely marked path 
through the bushes, and soon stood before 
the walls of a grey old castle, which, if he 
was not much deceived, was the same he had 
passed on his journey here, with his fearful 
guide. Whilst he was standing, looking, he 
felt his hunting cap dashed from his head, a 
bullet passed through it and struck the near- 
est fir tree ; he himself fell back, not rightly 
knowing whether or not he was wounded. 
A woman’s voice sang frightfully out— 


And askest thou who the murderer is ? 
The murderer, that am I! 


Julius found the shot had only passed 
through his cap ; he putit on again and rais- 
ed his hunting knife threateningly. 

Then a lady stood opposite to him ; in her 
hand his own just-discharged rifle. Her 
clothes were snow white; her raven hair 
floated wildly over her shoulders, her dark 
eyes boldly rolling. 

Oh, heaven! there could no Jonger be a 
doubt; it was Rosaura. Angrily she again 


threatened him, threw his rifle at him and 
sung— 


“ The murderer, that am I.”’ 


Some women rushed quickly from the near- 
est thicket, and- covering Rosaura with 
cloaks and veils, carried her away. Julius 
heard his mistress weeping bitterly. 

‘For God’s sake,”’ he cried, ‘‘ can no one 
help her in her sorrows ?” 





‘‘Be comforted, Count Wildech,”’ said 
Rosaura’s aunt, whom he now recognized 
amongst the other ladies, “and if you wish 
to do her a very great service, you will leave 
this place as soon as possible, and never let 
what you have seen in these mountains pass 
your lips.” 

She left him with a kind, but grave greet- 
ing. Julius took up his rifle, and much dis- 
turbed, sought to retrace his lost way to Cas- 
tle Musterhorn. 

The evening had grown dark when the 
bold huntsman wearily climbed a tall cliff yet 
lighted by the sunbeams, to see if he could 
from thence descry the castle turrets. As 
he went up he saw some one seated above 
him, with his back towards him, and his legs 
dangling over a frightful precipice. Fearing 
the stranger, in this perilous position, might 
be frightened by hearing a quick step behind 
him, Julius stopped. The man turned his 
face: it was the scarred huntsman. 

Quick as lightning he stood on his feet— 
greeted him respectfully and came slowly to 
meet him. 

Julius scarcely knew what to do alone with 
this fearful being, on such a dangerous, high 
cliff. 

Perhaps the man saw this, and said, smi- 
ling, 

‘* Do not be afraid, Count, I am not mad; 
but my lord, who is called Halderbach, sur- 
named Merdbrand, he is mad. I see you 
think I am the madman, but I will tell you 
all just as it happened. Be pleased to sit 
down near me for I am deadly tired,” and 
then he took his dizzy seat again ; ‘ sit down, 
gracious lord, or if you are afraid, remain 
standing and let my age apologise for my 
rudeness in sitting.” 

Julius, to whom the thought that he could 
fear any thing was more insupportable than 
all the dangers in the world, immediately 
sat down near the old man, who then began 
the following narrative : 

‘ For five hundred years the noble Counts 
Von Wildech, had held in their paternal cas- 
tle a joyful autumnal feast and drank togeth- 
er wine and metheglin. They were now 
collected with their wives and children, 
and wanted only to complete their joy 
their confederate knight, Count Von Halder- 
bach. Count Halderbach had been long in 
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the castle. though they knew it not. He had 
entered by a concealed passage and lurked 
among the vaulted cellars ; his love had been 
slighted by a daughter of that house, and he 
determined never to be satisfied until he saw 
the whole house destroyed by fire. He had 
fired all the doors and steps to the castle, and 
the unsuspecting Wildechs were burned with 
their wives and children. There was only 
one small boy saved, whom the nurse, in 
order to give a fine complexion to, had sprin- 
kled with dew and laid in the moonbeams. 
That little boy was thy ancestor, young hero! 
Amongst the betrayed Wildechs there was 
an old prophet. He stood amidst the fire 
on the last falling turret and sung his prophe- 
cies through the night. Then he cursed the 
race of Halderbach with his curse, ‘ That 
every half year, for the space of three weeks, 
its successors should go mad at midnight.’ 
God knows by what mysterious means this 
curse prevails, but it must last as long as a 
single Wildech remains. More might have 
been said, but if so, the words were lost in 
smoke and flame, or the traitorous Halder- 
bach, who looked on from a near rocky height, 
in the deadly anguish of his accusing con- 
science, heard them not. Nothing more is 
known ; but ever since, twice a year for three 
weeks, at midnight, and often in the evening 
hour, have the Halderbachs gone mad. Ah, 
God! even the Countess Rosaura is subjected 
to the curse; for this I rode with you so 
quietly by her castle: it is very sad to see 
this angel suffering such devilish anguish.” 


‘But if the last Wildech were dead,”’ 
whispered Julius, and bent over the preci- 
pice. 

‘Count, are you a Christian ?”’ said the 
old man with a solemn voice. 

Julius raised himself from the dizzy place. 

« But where learnt you all this,” said Ju- 
lius, after a pause. ‘‘ Where learnt you all 
this, old man ?”’ 

‘‘ Col. Halderbach, in a fit of madness, 
once threw me over this cliff, and this caused 
my scarred and ruined face. Then he told 
his confessor and me also how a dark pro- 
phecy had given to his race the name of 
Merdbrand, though it was unknown to the 
Wildechs, who knew not the wicked deed of 
former times. But since the colonel has 
thought fit to say I am mad, and even, prompt- 








ed by a deadly instinct, dressed in my clothes, 
for my own sake I find it necessary to warn 
Count Wildech and save my honour.”’ 

‘Still I must go back to Castle Muster- 
horn this evening,” said Julius: “ will you 
guide me thither ?”’ 

‘* As you please,” answered the old man. 

They met servants on horseback and on 
foot, seeking the colonel. He had returned 
at the commencement evening, but suddenly 
vanished no one knew whither, and they 
feared, in his wild madness, he had run into 
the woods. Julius was too weary to help to 
seek him. He followed the old man on the 
way back, and they were soon in the almost 
entirely empty castle. 

As he stood in his dimly-lighted chamber, 
he saw reflected by the mirror, his servant, 
who was standing behind him, looking fright- 
ened and very pale. 

‘‘Christolph what is the matter? 
are you so pale ?”’ 

The faithful boy, without speaking, pointed 
to a dark corner of the chamber where the 
tapestry appeared to shake. Julius took his 
dagger and approached the place. 

‘‘ For God’s sake do not, dear Count,” 
cried Christolph, and held his arm. ‘<I be- 
lieve the huntsman is hid there.”’ 


Why 


An angry laugh and hoarse whisper in the 
dreaded corner confirmed the boy’s suspi- 
cion, and Julius heard the words distinctly : 

«Yes! yes! here stands the old mad Merd- 
brand, and spies at the last Wildech; only 
go to sleep, my youngster.”’ 

Frightened and wholly overcome with hor- 
ror, Julius rushed after his servant through 
the castle door and had his horses brought 
out. The old huntsman stood in the court 
and commended his resolution. Julius told 
him where to find his fearful lord and sprung 
forth on his horse as if he had wings. As 
he passed Rosaura’s castle, he heard her 
mournful, despairing song. 

Scarcely had he reached the woods, when 
he met a courier, who was hastening to call 
him back. An unexpected war had broken 
out in the neighboring States, and his regi- 
ment was ordered to be ready for service. 
This was better than he had dared to hope. 
As he passed through the city gates, he saw 
the wagons loading with arms and ammuni- 
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tion, the soldiers in their uniform, pouring 
forth cheerful songs, interrupted by joyful 
shouts, that the long wished for hour of bat- 
tle had come. He hastened to put his troops 
in order, and the hours passed as minutes ; 
but yet not so quick but that Rosaura’s sad- 
ness hung over him as a dark cloud and sad- 
dened his soul. 

A great court was held that the officers 
might take leave of the princesses of the 
royal house. The Princess Alwine looked 
paleandsad. The first division was to march 
the next day. The princess went to Julius: 

“Count Wildech come to my room to- 
morrow at eleven without fail, I have some- 
thing very important to say to you.” 

At the appointed hour Julius was there. 
He found the princess half weeping. She 
commanded him to place himself opposite to 
her, and began the following speech— 

“From the evening at the Hermitage, 
when I led you into a very dangerous—yes, 
frightful—mockery, I have thought much of 
you ; you already know I perceive from your 
visit to Castle Musterhorn why the Halder- 
bachs bear the sirname of Merdbrand. Now 
has no new bloody crime been committed ?”’ 

At the Count’s quieting answer, she drew 
a deep breath and said, 

‘God be praised! I was dreadfully sad. 
The strangeness of Rosaura’s conduct caused 
me to relate it to my father; he scolded my 
brother and myself very much for the un- 
timely jest, and showed us in the secret ar- 
chives of the house, the history of what had 
happened: we read with shuddering horror. 
Count Wildech, I doubt if you yet know the 
whole history of this matter.”’ 

“Your highness,’’ answered Julius, “I 
think I am fully acquainted with the whole 
hopeless, comfortless matter.”’ 

‘“‘Comfortless !’? answered the princess. 
Alas, yes! and there is but one possible 
condition of salvation.’’ 

‘I know, your highness, and perhaps the 
coming war may fulfil it, and very happy 
shall I be to shed my blood for king and fa- 
therland, and also to free from so terrible a 
curse the ever dear race of Halderbach.”’ 

“ Now I plainly see, Count Wildech, you 
do not know all—read: I will come again 
and ask your determination.’ Laying before 
him an old parchment she left him alone. 





‘I, Conrad Von Thiepbach, knight, and I, 
Albertus Von Lardhoff, young nobleman, 
hereby testify that we received the following 
confession from the mouth of the knight Wolf- 
gran Von Halderbach, wrung by remorse 
from him on his death bed. God be gracious 
to his poor soul! 

‘Count Wolfgran, in hunting, by careless 
riding, received his death by falling over a 
cliff: he called us, his hunting companions, 
and in much agony recounted to us what he 
had done to the noble house of Wildech, and 
told it in such a manner that the hair on our 
heads stood erect with horror.”’ 


Then followed the relation of that fearful 
deed, up to the time when the dying old man 
spoke the curse on the Halderbachs, from 
the flame of the tower, and then it went on 
thus : 


“The old dying prophet added this:—if 
the stem of Wildech is lost without one of 
them being united in marriage to a young 
lady of the stem of Halderbach, then shall 
this curse last until the day of judgment, 
whether there remains or not a Wildech upon 
earth. 

‘Tt is probable that the prophet now, feel- 
ing himself near bis Judge and final sentence, 
remembered how it is written ‘Judge not 
that ye may not be judged,’ wished to add 
something comforting to the curse he had 
laid on the whole race of Halderbach; but 
his whole mantle was wrapped in flames, 
and so horrible to look upon, that Count 
Wolfgran in his remorse could not remain, 
and rushed into the woods. When he re- 
turned the tower had long sunk in flames, 
and he never knew what the consoling words 
were. This was told us, by the worthy Fa- 
ther Lambertus, abbot of the monastery 
called ‘Saint Egidi,’ in hope that hereafter 
some of the Counts of Wildech and Ladies 
of Halderbach might obtain peace. 

In testimony of this I, Conrad Von Thiess- 
bach, and I, Albertus Von Lardhoff, do here 
set our seals in this Castle Thiessbach, in the 
year of our Lord, 1293.” 


With deep satisfaction, Julius read this im- 
portant writing. At another time its strange 
characters would have made its perusal diffi- 
cult; now it seemed to him as if a voice 
spoke to him from the old prophet’s grave. 

Proud, still and resolved, his hands folded 
in prayer, he stood before the parchment. 
The princess entered. 

‘‘ Your highness will know best,”’ he said, 





‘whether with propriety I can ask the con- 
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sent of my commander to give me time, to 
pray the Countess Rosaura to unite herself 
to me and take the name of Wildech before 
I march.” 

“You are all I thought,” said the princess, 
and a bright beam of pleasure fell on the 
knight from the young lady’s eyes. | 

“The prince knows all, and has left the 
decision with you. I have written to Rosau- 
ra’s aunt. The dreadful time has passed. 
Be ready to travel at nine o’clock to-mor- 
row; my chamberlain will accompany you, 
and I myself will witness the betrothal.’’ 

She left him with a kind farewell. Happy 
in his pure thoughts, Julius prepared for the 
solemn ceremony. The next day in the soft 
twilight of a summer evening Julius arrived 
at Rosaura’s mountain castle. The cham- 
berlain had gone in to announce the bride- 
groom: Julius slowly descended from the 
carriage : he saw at a distance the princess’ 
six iron grays coming up the valley: he 
thought Rosaura would not be spoken with 
before her arrival. The chamberlain beck- 
oned to him from the door and pointed to a 
neighboring mountain chapel shaded by lin- 
dens. The bride’s aunt was there entirely 
alone. The honorable lady took the young 
man’s hand, gravely saying, 

“You bring a noble offering, Count Wil- 
dech, if you persevere in your resolution : 
you no doubt feel that by this marriage, you 
but give your wife the name of Wildech and 
become the guardian of her honor and peace.” 

« And is not that immeasurably great?” 
whispered Julius, blushing. ‘ Here I vow 
to you whatever conditions you lay on me, 
to keep pure and true to my dying day, and 
to have before my eyes, next to God, my Ro- 
saura.”’ 

He knelt low, in sweet sadness. The pious 
widow imprinted a holy kiss on his brow and 
vanished. 

Rosaura soon appeared; lovely and pale 
as an alabaster image, a myrtle crown on her 
head, supported on one side by the princess, 
on the other by her foster-mother. 

The priest blessed this strange marriage 
simply with the words of betrothal, and the 
sadness pictured in his face showed he knew 
what was here done. Scarcely could the 
silver sound of the ‘ Yes’’ be heard, as it 


passed Rosaura’s lips. Julius, respectfully | 
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greeting her, hastened to the door, when she 
called him back. 

‘‘ You are an angel, Julius,” she whisper- 
ed, and fell weeping in his arms; then she 
hid her weeping face on the bosom of the 
princess ; and Julius, filled with mingled feel- 
ings of pain and pleasure, travelled back 
through the mists of an autumn night. 

Very soon came the stirring call to the 
field. Julius fought as if he united to his 
love and desire of death a wish not to leave 
behind him unequalled the deeds of his fore- 
fathers. His heart was so filled with heav- 
enly joy by his love for Rosaura, that he won 
all his soldiers’ hearts and inspired them with 
confidence and ardour in battle. God won- 
derfully protected his young, honourable life, 
and bore him conqueror through many heavy 
perils. Step by step, Count Wildech rose in 
the army, and at the beginning of winter he 
was already colonel of a regiment of light 
dragoons. 

During the worst storms and most severe 
winter weather, the young hero and his brave 
soldiers made sallies to surprise the enemy, 
and intercept their couriers and provisions. 
Sometimes they fell on their cantonments 
when they believed all quiet, and sometimes 
even .broke through their advanced guards 
and penetrated into their towns and even to 
headquarters—always returning victorious 
and laden with booty. ‘The dragoons of 
Wildech are coming,’’ was a fearful cry to 
the enemy. Yet friends and enemies alike 
named with kind feelings Count Wildech— 
for to all he appeared as a brave and noble 
conqueror. The brave soldier had for his 
conqueror no hostile, but ever a kind look. 
Once on returning with prisoners and booty 
from one of his excursions, Julius found a 
letter from Rosaura, the first he had ever re- 
ceived from her fair hand. 


‘My hero, my beloved, my protector— 
thy name is on the lips of orators, poets, and 
all men; all this I felt in my soul, long be- 
fore I acknowledged my love to you: at that 
time I sighed for war, that your talents and 
bravery might be known. Ah! butnow, Ju- 
lius, Count Julius Wildech, thou seekest 
death to saveasick maiden. Dosono more. 
[ could then never, though not with less love 
or pride, sign myself 


Resaura, Countess Von Wildech, 
born Von Halderbach. 
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How can I describe Julius’ emotion ? How 
write his answer? To those who cannot 
write it for themselves, it must always re- 
main a sealed letter. Alas! with the re- 
newal of the war, the spring brought him far 
less pleasing news. The Princess Alwine 
wrote him with her own hand honourable 
and kind letters; but the heavy news, that 
the time of Rosaura’s sufferings had come, 
could not be concealed from him. The coun- 
tess must mention it, for this time it had sur- 
prised her at the princess’ castle, and it was 
reported that she was ill with a dangerous fe- 
ver. Had this report reached Julius, he would 
have been too much shocked and frightened. 

Now it was all passed; Rosaura herself 
with weak fingers, added a few comforting 
words to the princess’ last letter. 

Until now, Julius’ heart had never been en- 
tirely without hope that the curse might have 
already passed away through the priestly bles- 
sing and that comfort have followed, which the 
dying prophet had breathed to the air alone. 

Ah! now nothing but the death of her 
husband could relieve Rosaura ; he earnestly 
prayed God for a quick and honourable death 
and rode determinedly into the hottest battle. 

It was a victory and two other victories 
equally great, followed in the course of the 
spring and summer. Julius remained un- 
hurt; though many who mith preferred life 
to death, fell on his right and on his left hand. 
Sometimes he rushed as a sacrifice on the en- 
emy’s bayonets, but even then the kind letters 
he wore on his breast, protected him and 
turned them aside. 

The kindness and goodness of God always 
supported him, and he believed and hoped 
where the boldest men saw nothing but 
storms and whirlpools. 

In the autumn the conquering army was 
much diminished ; now that the war was re- 
moved from their borders, the allies became 
lazy and sluggish ; and to fight a decisive 
battle large reinforcements were necessary. 

Then many brave noblemen, recalling the 
fame of their ancestors, raised troops among 
their mountain vassals, collected ammuni- 
tion, armed them at their own expense, and 
brought them to strike a blow for Prince and 
Fatherland. 


On every side joyful notes pealed out from 


and no one doubted with such aid, that the 
coming battle would decide the war and bring 
peace in its train. 

Wildech, who was now a general, honour- 
ed with the confidence of the prince, had 
taken his place in a council of war, to de- 
termine the best and quickest way to end 
this great enterprise successfully ; full of 
youthful ardor he was for the speediest mode, 
and thanked the new soldiers for their im- 
portant aid. Loud cheers followed his ad- 
vice, and all caught zeal from Wildech. 

The other generals did not rely so much 
on their new recruits; some thought they 
should be allowed time for training ; some 
were silent, smiling scornfully ; others whis- 
pered loudly that they were not imaginative 
enough to believe such things ; some wished 
the prince to review them that they might 
see to what sort of soldiers they trusted their 
honor and their reputation. Many of the old 
veteran heroes wished for their youthful 
strength again to plunge into battle. 

The prince turned to Julius— 

‘‘ General Wildech, they appear to wish to 
serve under you. Prepare the young hero- 
band for battle, and at daybreak to-morrow I 
will be with you.” 

In the morning twilight, the prince’s signal 
for battle was seen before Julius had had time 
toreview all the new troops. 

“You will all learn best in battle,’’ he 
said kindly to them; and with eyes spark- 
ling with ardor, he looked quick as lightning 
at the enemy’s arrangements, and sent his 
aids and orderlies with commands to the troops 
to commence the assault. All had wished to 
fight under Count Wildech, and at this call, 
their zeal for battle burnt brightly in their 
young hearts. 

The battle began. Following their gallant 
young leader, the brave band rushed up the 
mountain: but the enemy knowing well the 
importance of this post, had placed here not 
only their best troops and most skilful cap- 
tain, but so powerful a battery, as to render 
it almost impregnable. Many of his best 
soldiers fell, bathed in their own blood: if 
they faltered, a kind look and encouraging 
word from their young commander, urged 
them on again. Wildech was everywhere. 
Wherever the battle raged hottest, he was 





the war-horns of the approaching squadrons, 
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welcomed with loud vivats and huzzas! 
Cheerfully his troops followed him, when the 
first height was won. Julius thought he saw 
Colonel Halderbach leading his own troops, 
and his doubt was changed to certainty, 
when the scarred old huntsman on the won- 
derful horse, which he well remembered, 
sprung towards him. . 

“‘ General,’”’ said the old huntsman, ‘‘ Count 
Halderbach, who commands Division No. 3 
of the right wing, sent me to tell you that 
the enemy are coming against him in full run 
and to demand permission to turn their flank ; 
in doing so he must break the rank.”’ 

Julius thought an instant, looked sharply 
over to the distant spot, and then spoke: 

‘The colonel may do what appears to him 
best to maintain his post ; perhaps the battle 
may be won at one stroke: [ have already 
provided another way to cover the right 
wing,—but the colonel must remember while 
the enemy are very strong, we are weak in 
cavalry, and that his post is weak and open 
to attack. God be with you. Greet your 
brave colonel for me.”’ 

Thankfully the old huntsman hastened 
back, and so soon as Julius had given orders 
for the change in the plan of battle, and 
placed his orderlies from height to height, 
that they might give him notice of the ene- 
my’s motions, he hastened to the spot des- 
tined for the attack. 

Like a messenger of death, the frightful 
old Halderbach pointed out the enemy to 
him ; already their left wing was in full 
flight, and Julius’ aids flew so quickly from 
one band of sharp shooters to another, that 
the enemy, through the rich mountain growth, 
could scarcely distinguish which were Juljus’ 
troops, and which their own. 

** Now is the time!” cried out Julius, sud- 
denly. “The whole line forward: the col- 
umn is rushing down upon us!” 

At this signal, the horns and joyful huz- | 
zas of the soldiers echoed through the val- 


ley’ and were mockingly returned by the ene- | 


my’s soldiers. 
Now the shooters shot no longer. They | 


and his cavalry saw from a distance that they 
could now safely ride over the plain and form 
behind the enemy. 

Julius paused with a joyful, but anxious 
heart, on the last-won heights. Halderbach 
was still pursuing the host who fled before 
him, and soon would be in the open ground 
where the enemy’s hussars had formed. 

Disregarding Julius’ orders to keep to- 
gether, the troops were running hither and 
thither, pursuing the flying infantry. The 
enemy’s cavalry were distant, and so busily 
employed that they did not fear them. 

“ Ride,”’ cried Julius to one of his aids, 
‘‘ride as quickly as you can to Colonel Hal- 
derbach, and warn him he ventures too far: 
the enemy’s cavalry will be upon him.” 

Scarcely had the aid sprung forth, when 
Colonel Halderbach, urged by an eager de- 
sire for battle, rushed into the woody plain 
held by the enemy, and quick as lightning 
they were upon him. 

Julius glowed with anger at the thought 
that a rose would be torn from the conquer- 
ing crown of to-day. He looked at his aids 
and officers, and cried, 

“We will go with two squadrons—not 
more: that troop alone will not do. Sol- 
diers, forward, gallop, march!”’ 

And so rushed he forth with naked sword 
and loud huzzas, followed by his little band. 
With loud shouts they rushed on the enemy 
who, surprised by this sudden onset, were in 
part ridden over while a part fled. The soldiers 
of Halderbach were saved, but the colonel 
himself was torn bleeding and unarmed from 
his half-killed horse by two hussars and car- 
ried off. Then once more Julius spurred his 
good Abdul and quickly reached them; one 
of the hussars fell under his sword—the 
other in despair turned his pistol against his 
prisoner, but Julius struck it from his hand ; 
‘in falling it went off and wounded the val- 
iant knight. With bleeding breast Julius 
| sum on his horse’s neck and soon fell faint- 
ing to the earth. 

When his consciousness returned he found 
himself on a soft couch, in a magnificent 





| 





fought with swords and fixed-bayonets, re- chamber of a princely country house, that 
joicing that the battle had closed. Julius lay in the midst of the conquered mountain 
surprised and took from them their strong wood. The hero’s inquiring looks were an- 
position, and on this side the battle was de- swered by his adjutant, who infortned him 
cided: he had taken all the enemy’s cannon, that on every side the battle had been de- 
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cisively won, that the colonel had been saved, 
and still suffering from a slight wound on his 
head, had been brought here. 

With a grateful smile, Julius took the hand 
of this brave man. Hot tears stood in his 
eyes. He called the surgeon. Julius un- 
derstood him He wished to ask a few ques- | 
tions, but his wounded breast would not suf- 
fer him to speak out. He beckoned the sur- 
geon to come to him and then slowly and 
with difficulty said, 

‘‘ How long yet, on your word of honor?” 

‘ Eight days, perhaps; at the most four- 
teen,’’ answered the surgeon with grave sad- 
ness; he knew it would be both foolish and 
useless to deceive his general. 

Julius thankfully raised his hands to hea- 
ven ;—now he should die for his Prince, his 
Fatherland, and Rosaura, and go from the 
battle-field home to his family in heaven ; 
something like this, as a child, he had often 
pictured to himself, and as a young man, 
dreamed of, both sleeping and waking. 

The half-yearly time for the suffering of 
the Halderbachs was near ; he anxiously de- 
sired to die before it came, and so save Ro- 
saura such dreadful suffering. Then he 
thought how dreadful it would be for the old 
count, with his wounded head, to be taken. 
He drew pen and paper towards him, and 
wrote with a weak and trembling hand— 
‘Day and night two surgeons and three offi- 
cers must be with Colonel Halderbach— 
every two hours-report to me.”’ 

The surgeon bowed respectfully, and went 
to see the order obeyed. Julius, almost free 
from pain, sunk into a sweet slumber. 

Days went and nights came, and the news 
from the colonel was always good. The sur- 
geon could not understand why the general 
was so anxious, and often assured him the 
colonel’s wounds were trifling and almost 
healed. 

Contrary to all expectation Julius also grew 
better; he discovered it from the cheerful 
face of his adjutant and the bright smile of 
the surgeon. Julius sighed at the thought of 
Rosaura’s sad sufferings being prolonged. 

Time passed on. It was more than three 
weeks since the glorious victory. The sur- 
geons were always more hopeful. 

One day Colonel Halderbach, who was 
entirely cured, desired to speak alone to Ju- 





lius. A slight shudder ran through Julius’ 
frame. The possibility of a sudden fit of 
madness, in his present weak state, came 
into his sick fancies; but he was naturally 
brave, and consented to the visit. 

Grave and solemn, and with a thoughtful- 
ness Julius had never before seen in him, 
the old man came in. 

‘Fear nothing more from me, young 
hero,” he said, low and softly, ‘ for the mad- 
ness of my race is over: the time has passed 
more than twelve hours, and I have not felt 
the slightest symptom. You have savedus, 
my noble Wildech. But ah! notwithstand- 
ing the physicians’ hopes, I fear my niece, 
Rosaura, will be a widow.”’ 

He wept quietly, but bitterly. 

‘From that victorious day, all recollec- 
tion of the cursed frightful time seemed to 
vanish. But alas! my brave, scarred old 
huntsman fell in my defence, and was buried 
on the battle-field. You also will soon be 
buried.” 

His voice was stifled by sobs, and he 
bowed his grey head on his hands. But Ju- 
lius, to whom the news of Rosaura’s safety 
came like a healing balsam to his breast and 
whole frame, raised himself up with un- 
wonted strength and said— 

‘‘ Be quiet, you gray hero of Halderbach, 
be quiet ; I shall yet enjoy many happy years 
with Rosaura—for believe me, what my 
grandfather prophecied has happened.” 

Astonished, in doubt and joy, the old man 
looked at the inspired Julius; but before 
more could be said, the adjutant announced 
the prince, and the kind father of his coun- 
try came in. 

‘‘T have brought something pleasant with 
me, Count Wildech,” he said kindly, after 
the first greeting was over: “ First, what 
your true heart most desires—our country 
has peace, firm, lasting peace, gained by our 
victories in which you have borne so noble 
a part; then a less matter,” and he drew 
from his pocket the stars and bands of the 
taost honourable order in the kingdom, and 
laid them on the sick man’s bed, and added, 
“The conqueror of this wooded height is 
from this instant my Lieutenant-General, 
and what will please you much, my courier 
brings you good news. My daughter Al- 
wine writes me the Countess Rosaura is 
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wholly free from her misfortune, and here is 
a letter from the countess herself, which will 
tell you why I no longer tremble for the life 
of my brave Wildech.” 


With eyes sparkling with joy, Julius gazed 
on the dear letter, opened it and read the 
following words : 


‘* The time for my frightful journey came. 
I had prepared for it in silence and prayer. 
It has passed harmlessly over. Ah! Julius, 
livest thou yet, or has thy death sealed my 
peace. That would be a dreadful peace. 
But no, Julius, thou livest and the curse has 
passed ; a dream told me so yesterday—hear 
it. 

‘The clouds opened over my mountain 
castle and I saw the golden sun of paradise 
therein: there stood thy prophet forefather 
in a purple mantle covered with glorious 
stars ; he raised up my poor erring ancestor, 
Wolfgran, and both sung—‘ Now has the 
curse passed away, for a Wildech has shed 
his blood to save a Halderbach.’ Then the 
two embraced and became two angels with 
heavenly blue wings. Julius! my beloved, 
7 saviour, Julius, it was no vain dream. 
Thou livest, noble Wildech, and will live for 
thy true wife, 


Rosaura, Countess of Wildech, 
born Von Halderbach.”’ 


And the hope was fulfilled. Julius re- 
turned well; and from this happy union 
sprung sons and daughters to add fame to 
their races as Heaven had promised. 


WHAT BOOTS IT? 


What boots it to possess the tinsel crown 
Of him who takes the voices of the day, 

Setting the frivolous and restless Town 
Agog to know all he may do or say ” 


What boots it to be met with echoing crie.— 
Applauded to the echo, borne along 

On gladly-bending shoulders—who would prize 
The silly rapture of the excited throng ” 


A few short years and it is turned to dust, 
This deathless glory,—drowned by newer names 
Who take the track and conquer; cankering ust 
Is on that other, met with such aceclaime. 


“ What then? no glory then? Because human things 
Are transitory, shall we not still strive 

To mount the glorious heights on shining wings, 
And prove to men our spirits are alive!” 


Mount! mount ! I say, tower ever lordliest 
Above the champaign, in thoughts empire, kiigs 
But ever seek through all the brightest, best, 
To rise, trail not in dust those shining wings. 


DE SERVITUTE. 


A BRIEF INQUIRY INTO THE MORAL QUESTION. 


BY J. A. W., M. D. 


It is often wise in the midst of great social 
agitations to institute a dispassionate inquiry 
into the causes of those differences of opin- 
ion which produce them, and endeavour to 
detect, if possible, the precise point at which 
popular error begins to diverge from the line 
of truth. There never has been a subject 
entertained and discussed by great bodies of 
intelligent men with more vehemenee and 
passion than that which now divides, as by 
a barrier of fire, the Northern and Southern 
sections of our glorious Union; and future 
historians will probably regard it as a remark- 
able example of the perverseness of human 
judgment, that the difference of opinion be- 
tween the two parties is found to coincide 
with a strongly marked geographical line, 
which happens also to constitute the bounda- 
ry of certain conflicting and opposite infer- 
ests. The great difficulty encountered at the 
threshold of any investigation which propo- 
ses to trace the ramifications of such a con- 
troversy to their origin, arises of course from 
the imperious demands of these opposing 
interests, and the narrow basis of that neu- 
tral border of impartiality which lies between 
them. To stand upon the line of demarka- 
tion that divides the North from the South, 
and survey with philosophical and patriotic 
spirit the two great sections and parties that 
lie on either hand, is a task that requires, in 
the present condition of the public mind, all 
the composure of thought and kindliness of 
feeling which we can possibly command. It 
is necessary to shut our eyes upon everything 
that can disturb the judgment or unduly ex- 
cite the undisciplined emotions, and allow the 
intellect to poise itself, like the magnetic 
needle, true to the meridian of truth. 

That we shall be able to pursue the pres- 
ent examination in the spirit and manner we 
have indicated, is more than we can promise 
for ourselves, and more than we can even 
hope, in view of the influences by which our 
own sentiments have hitherto been fostered. 
But we may at least be permitted to investi- 





gate the subject with this aim in view, and 
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desire that our observations shall be valued 
and approved only in proportion to our suc- 
cess. 

There are only two propositions on the 
subject of slavery, in regard to which we de- 
sire to institute a logical inquiry. They are 
both practically, if not in so many words, af- 
firmed generally at the North, and denied at 
the South ; and it is the radical difference of 
the people of the two sections in reference 
to them, that forms the great division-wall by 
which they are separated into two embittered 
parties. These propositions are, that slavery 
is a “moral evil,” and that slave-holding is 
‘« sinful’”’ in those who sustain the relation it 
expresses. We need not undertake to show 
that the Northern people have declared by 
innumerable acts of a political, religious, and 
personal character, their general adoption of 
these propositions, with or without the infer- 
ences which are naturally deducible from 
them. If they have not, let them say so, 
and one of the most important steps will have 
been taken towards that reconciliation which 
the world expects from us, which all true 
patriots ardently desire, and to which the 
spirits of our fathers, solemnly speaking to 
us from the dead, would fain recall us. Nor 
will we stop to demonstrate that all Southern 
men who are slave-holders practically re- 
ject these doctrines, as false in morals and 
unsupported by reason. To suppose the con- 
trary, is to accuse them of wilful and habit- 
ual perseverance in error and wrong which 
they dare not deny, and there are probably 
few of our enlightened fellow-citizens of the 
South who would choose to occupy a position 
so justly odious. They reject and spurn the 
imputation of such gross inconsistency, and 
standing on higher ground, challenge the in- 
genuity of their accusers to prove their guilt. 
Such then is the attitude of the parties, and 
such the nature of the controversy in which 
they are engaged. It is not a purely politi- 
cal, but a moral question, and requires a so- 
lution on moral principles. The conflict of 
interests could not endure for a day, if the 
corrupt character of those intrigues by which 
they are fostered, were not veiled by the spe- 
cious pretence of moral. purity which sin- 
cere or hypocritical casuists have thrown so 
carefully over them. 

It is absolutely necessary in an inquiry 


like this, to reduce the terms employed, from 
that vague signification which they acquire 
in popular use. The term Slavery has both 
a political and a personal application, and we 
must remember that whilst the negroes of 
the South are slaves in respect to the amount 
of self-control they are allowed to possess, 
they enjoy many of the blessings derived 
from the political institutions by which they 
are surrounded, to an extent which many 
European nations might devoutly covet. It 
will hardly be denied that their political con- 
dition would be lamentably worse than it 
now is, were they suddenly thrown upon the 
necessity of constructing their own institu- 
tions out of the chaos of their own elements. 
They have not the first idea of equality or 
civil rights, and could only learn them through 
the experience of successive centuries. True 
political freedom is enjoyed by few civilized 
nations, and history has not yet recorded the 
first example of it among the races inhabit- 
ing the African continent. So far then as 
regards the enjoyment of political privileges, 
we may affirm, without the fear of contra- 
diction, that the present state of the negro 
race is not more abject than it would be if 
they were emancipated at once, and put in 
immediate possession of the power of self- 
government. It is not political slavery that 
constitutes the ground of Northern complaint, 
and this they have admitted by refusing to 
recognize that equality between the negroes 
and themselves, which political freedom 
would imply. 

Here then let us ask, in what sense per- 
sonal slavery is a ‘“‘ moral evil,’’ whilst that 
abject political and social degradation, to 
which the negrois condemned in the Northern 
States, is not recognized as such? Assur- 
edly the censures that have been pronoun- 
ced by the Northern, upon the Southern peo- 
ple, imply a consciousness on the part of the 
former that they themselves are not charge- 
able with similar injustice. But it is fair to 
enquire wherein the ‘“ moral evil’’ of person- 
al slavery consists, and to demand a specific 
definition of the charge which will not recoil 
upon the heads of those who make it. If 
personal slavery be ‘‘a moral evil,’’ on ac- 
count of the moral evils that flow from it, it 
is fair to conclude that all other institutions, 
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effects or consequences, belong to the same 
category. The army, the navy, the press, 
the common schools, and other institutions 
of learning, even the judiciary and the trial 
by jury, are all productive of innumerable 
evils, in the hands of corrupt and designing 
men; and although the evils resulting from 
them may be estimated variously in regard 





to degree, they are equally subject, in point. 





ee 


institutions and offices common in civilized 
countries, are extraneous and accidental cir. 
cumstances, not belonging to them as legiti- 
mate fruits, but as the occasional productions 
of some abnormal influence. Now, in reply 
to this, we must remind the reader that the 
moral evil chargeable on any human system, 
appertains to the moral agents concerned in 
its operation. It were absurd in any case to 


of principle and fact, to the same radical ob-| predicate moral evil of anything but the con- 


jection. Where is the military establish- 
ment which does not promote an aristocratic 
spirit among the officers, and a brutal thirst 
for blood and plunder in the ranks? Where 
is the naval armament, or the commercial 
marine, whose crews, long divorced from the 
gentle influence of woman and home, are not 
notorious for their impiety and recklessness 
of life? Where is the community in which 
an unlimited liberty of the press does not 
facilitate the diffusion of error and immoral- 
ity among the people, and keep alive those 
dissensions which so much disturb their so- 
cial harmony? Where, in fine, is the sys- 
tem of instruction to be found which does 
not enable urfScrupulous men to sow the 
seeds of false teaching and mischievous ex- 
ample in the tender minds of the young? 
The purest institutions, not excepting those 
of Christianity itself, administered by human 
hands, must lose something of their virtue by 
reason of the imperfection of our nature, and 
contract something of impurity from the cor- 
rupt channel through which their influence 
must flow; and if everything is a ‘“ moral 
evil” which is habitually attended by conse- 
quences to be regretted by the religious and 
the humane, we submit that no human insti- 
tution is exempt from the imputation of such 
a character, and that the application of the 
term to negro slavery, amounts to a mere 
truism, which none would desire to call in 
question. But such is not the design of Nor- 
thern moralists, and we must trace a little 
deeper the delicate vein of their subtle cas- 
uistry. 

It is the custom of those who hold the af- 
firmative of the two propositions we are con- 
sidering, to maintain that the moral evil of 
slavery differs from the moral evil of other 
institutions, in the fact that it is inherent in 
the system. They contend that the evils of 
the pulpit, the press, the judiciary, and other 





duct of agents who own some degree of mor- 
al responsibility. We take for granted there- 
fore, that when the opponents of slavery 
charge it as a system with moral evil, they 
mean that the action of certain parties under 
that system, is injurious to the welfare of 
other parties under their influence. When, 
moreover, they speak of the system, we ne- 
cessarily understand that they intend to say 
that slavery wrongs the slave, independently 
of the manner in which the master performs 
the offices that belong to his relation. If 
they meant anything else than this, it is plain 
that their complaint should be against the 
individual for an abuse of his trust, rather 
than against the relation he sustains. There 
can be no doubt, however, that when they 
insist that the moral evil of slavery is inhe- 
rent in it, they should mean nothing less than 
that the slave sustains a wrong at the hands 
of his master, however humanely and relli- 
giously he may discharge the duties of his 
station. The evil cannot be inherent in any- 
thing but the master, because the slave is as- 
sumed to be the sufferer, even though he has 
been morally and religiously a gainer by his 
lot. If it is moral evil at all, that moral evil 
is of the nature of injustice, and this clearly 
implies guilt in the master in consenting to 
be the master, and not in the slave in con- 
senting tobe the slave. All this, in our judg- 
ment, involves the glaring absurdity which 
ought to be sufficient to arrest a conscientious 
reasoner, that the master is guilty of moral 
wrong, even in those cases where the slave 
prefers his situation toa state of freedom, 
and feels that he is treated just as he desires 
to be. These are cases that appertain to the 
system as truly as any other, and they have 
this advantage, in respect to the logical in- 
vestigation, that they are stripped of all mere- 
ly adventitious circumstances that might pre- 
judice the argument, and present the doctrine 
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of ‘moral evil inherent in the system” in 
all its ridiculous nudity to the derision of an 
intelligent mind. The moral evil of slavery 
cannot be inherent in the master, otherwise 
than as he is a man; nor in the man, other- 
wise than as it belongs either to his nature 
or tohis conduct. That it is inherent in hu- 
man nature, whatever relations it may sus- 
tain, is a truth which Christianity every- 


the severity of these painful conditions, and 
sometimes prove sufficient to change them 
into blessings, so that the sufferer finds cause 
at last to praise the hand of that Providence 
which impose them—still we are justified by 
truth and reason in regarding them as evils, 
rendered harmless in their effects by a spe- 
cial interposition. We say therefore that 
those who hold the doctrine we are consid- 


where affirms ; but this would only prove too| ering, are bound to show that slavery is mor- 
much for the opponents of slavery, because |ally evil in its direct influence; except in 
it would show that the objection they bring|those individual cases in which its influence 
against it, is applicable to the most sacred|is reversed by some special grace of Heaven, 
and necessary of our institutions. The only|or some fortuitous concurrence of circum- 
resource left them in the argument, is to|stances. The tree must be judged by its 
contend, as they will contend, that the inhe-| fruits, and those fruits shown to be naturally 
rent moral evil of the system, consists in the | bad, whilst any accompanying good is clearly 
great amount of practical injustice which it| proved to be accidental and foreign. 

is assumed to involve. In other words, the} We infer from the more studied and elab- 
tree must be judged, not by the fact that it|orate publications on the subject of slavery, 
produces bad and good fruits together, which| issuing from the North, that this is regarded 
is the method by which we estimate all other|by many as their strongest position ; and in 
human institutions, but by the relative guan-| this we fully agree with them. If the bene- 
tity of bad fruit we may fairly attribute to it, | ficial consequences of the institution were 
leaving the good entirely out of view. But| allowed to be set down to its credit by the 
it must be apparent toa reflecting person that|same rule which condemns it for the evil as- 
effects cannot be properly said to be inherent | sociated with it, it would necessarily follow, 
in their causes. If there is moral evil in-| either that both good and evil are inherent 
trinsically belonging to slavery, then we must|in it, or neither the one nor the other; and 
regard the effects of the system as eviden-|either of these deductions would be fatal to 
ces of that character, but not as essential to|the doctrine we are reviewing. Let us there- 
it. If the system is morally a bad one, it is| fore see for ourselves whether their position 
a different proposition than to say that the|is impregnable. Is it true that moral evil is 
effects that flow from it are morally bad. Wejinherent in slavery, otherwise than moral 
may imagine these effects wanting, and yet| good is inherent in the same? 

maintain that the system is bad, from the| In order to test the question, let us take 


mere tendency we may attribute to it. This 


,| away from slavery the effects of its inherent 


therefore is incumbent upon those who so|or essential attributes of evil. Let us sup- 
earnestly contend that moral evil is inherent | pose a case—it may be a fictitious one if you 
in the system of slavery, that they show that | choose—in which the relation exists without 


it possesses such evil properties in itself, tha 


t\its bad consequences. We will suppose that 


it must produce evil effects by a necessary|a merciful Providence has so ordered the at- 
law, unless prevented by powerful restraints. | tending circumstances that they have counter- 
In the physical world we observe the same | acted the operation of that law of evil which 
distinction between inherent and incidental| is assumed to belong to it. The tree stands 
evil. We speak of a disease as intrinsically | before us without its fruit. What is there in 
evil, because its natural and direct tendency its nature to justify the assumption that its 
is to distress, and weaken, and often to de-/| fruit is necessarily bad? What evidence can 


stroy the sufferer. We speak of poverty a 


s| we have that this must be the case, except 





essentially evil, because its direct effect upon| the fact that such examples generally pro- 
those who endure it, is to expose them to duce such results ? Without experience and 
hunger, nakedness, and vice. And even! analogy we could affirm nothing of such a 


when other circumstances tend to mitigate|case, because the simple fact that one man 
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has the legal right to exercise, even an un- 
limited control over another, does not lead 
by infallible necesity to the inference that he 
will use this power for his injury. We may 
assume the ‘‘prodable opinion,’’ to use the 
language of the Jesuits, that human nature 
will do wrong, in any relation whatever ; but 
to say that it will do so by a necessary law, 
does violence to all the established views of 
the moral constitution of man. It is pre- 
cisely in this point that the difference be- 
tween men and mere matter consists. We 
know that a tree of given character, though 
without leaf or blossom, will produce sueh or 
such fruit, because the law of vegetable life 
must cause it todo so. But we cannot know 
that a moral agent will employ the powers 
with which he is endowed in any given man- 
ner, because that depends upon his own fu- 
ture volitions which are not even known to 
himself. When we hear then of the necessary, 
or inherent tendency of slavery to produce 
evil results, we must conclude that there is 
a moral necessity resting upon the master to 
abuse his powers,—a doctrine which univer- 
sal man abhors,—or that those who advance 
such an opinion mean nothing more than 
that it is very probable that such will be the 
ease. Of course the latter construction will 
be fatal to the doctrine that moral evil is an 
inherent attribute of slavery. 

The truth is that moral propositions are 
not at all applicable to abstract terms like 
slavery. Words expressing such relations 
are fictitious conveniences, adopted to save 
an expensive and tedious circumlocution. 
There is no such thing as matrimony dis- 
tinct from the individuals of different sex 
who are placed in the relation of man and 
wife. So there is no such thing as slavery, 
distinct from the living, thinking, determin- 
ing parties who are respectively denomina- 
ted master and slave. All the evils of the 
institution are inherent in the parties, if in- 
herent at all. But we have shown that to 
say that moral evil is inherent in the moral 
constitution of man, is to assert a truism 
which none will care to deny. And we 
think we have also shown that to say that it 
is inherent in human conduct is an absurdi- 
ty, because it would imply a foreknowledge 
of the future volitions of men, which none 
but deity can possess. The doctrine there- 





fore that moral evil is inherent in slavery is 
altogether fanciful and untenable. It may 
carry conviction when uttered from the plat- 
form, but cannot stand the searching inves- 
tigation of the closet. 

And now what is the value of the asser- 
tion that-moral evil is an essential attribute 
of slavery? It amounts to the simple state- 
ment that wherever the relation exists, it is 
probable that evil results will flow from it. 
We may also add that, in many cases, good 
effects will also probably flow from the same. 
There may be differences between the de- 
grees of probability, but of the fact that ex- 
perience teaches us to expect such effects, 
there can be no doubt whatever. Now if 
the probability of certain results justifies us 
in calling them the national or direct fruits 
of any system or relation, we cannot per- 
ceive why good effects may not be entitled 
to as much consideration as those of an op- 
posite chatacter. We can look around us 
upon numerous cases, in regard to which we 
are justified in asserting that it is probable 
that the slave would be greatly injured by 
emancipation ; and there are many examples 
of free negroes now residing at the North, of 
whom it is often truthfully said that a good 
master would be their most useful acquisi- 
tion. In such cases, where much good would 
be the probable effect of slavery, it is clear 
enough for any plain understanding that the 
good resulting from it, would be the effect of 
the cause. We take away the evil which 
in other instances pertains to the relation, 
and substitute good in its place. Where 
then is the reason for maintaining that the 
evil is the direct result, and the good alto- 
gether incidental? If two men laboring un- 
der some severe disease take the same rem- 
edy, and one recovers and the other dies, 
we would regard it as a ridiculous refine- 
ment in the physician who should contend 
that the recovery was the incidental, whilst 
the death was the direct effect of the rem- 
edy. 

We are far from denying that, in many 
instances, and in many respects, the effect 
of slavery upon the moral and physical con- 
dition of its subjects is truly disastrous. But 
the same evidence that proves this, also 
proves, beyond a question, that, in many 
other cases, the influence of the relation is 
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highly beneficial. Leaving out of view those 
special, incidental benefits which the Afri- 
can race in this country have derived from 
their subordination to the Anglo-Saxons, 
and the rapid civilization and religious im- 
provement which the Divine Wisdom has 
educed from their condition, let us. consider 
that, in many respects, slavery constitutes 
a salutary restraint upon the ambition and 
the licentiousness of men; that it protects 
its subjects from extreme poverty, makes 
provision for the comfort and welfare of old 
age, and extends its egis over many who 
would otherwise, on account of their igno- 
rance or simplicity, be the dupes and vic- 
tims of others. We will not eulogize the 
system, as some have foolishly done, ascrib- 
ing to it a thousand virtues which experience 
has shown are wanting even to a state of 
freedom.’ This has risen from the desire of 
enthusiastic minds to counteract the extrav- 
agances of abolitionism, by equally bold ex- 
travagances on the other side. In such 
methods of controversy there is more of the 
daring of inconsiderate heroism, than of the 
calm moderation and honest candor which a 
love of truth naturally inspires. 

Every sober-minded reader who has care- 
fully examined the ground upon which this 
argument is based, will probably agree to 
our conclusion that slavery is too complex 
an idea to be made the subject of any single 
unqualified proposition in morals. It is nei- 
ther a moral evil nor a moral good. It is a 
relation which derives its moral character 
from the persons who are parties to it, and 
all moral discourse directed against it should 
be coufined to those individual cases in 
which the master actually employs his au- 
thority to the injury of his slave. It is like 
every other form of government known 
among men. Despotism itself is generally 
deplorable indeed, because its enormous pow- 
ers, concentrated in the hands of one man, 
are too often abused, by reason of the de- 
pravity of human nature; but it would not 
be justifiable, in a systematic work on morals 
to characterize this form of government as a 
moral evil, because that depends altogether 
upon the manner in which the tenant of des- 
potic power discharges his trust. Any other 
theory must lead us to the absurd conclu- 
sion that democratic government is the only 
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form having a rightful claim to the obedience 
and support of mankind. The only true test 
is, “‘ By these fruits ye shall know them,” 
and as the fruits of slavery vary according 
to circumstances, we must define the case 
before we venture to pronounce a judg- 
ment. 

What, we may now confidently ask, be- 
comes of that kindred proposition, that s/ave- 
holding is criminal? We understand the 
two propositions to be identical, but the prin- 
cipal anti-slavery writers have chosen to dis- 
tinguish between them, and we follow their 
example. Many of them, however, who 
adopt the first proposition as a general theory, 
shrink from the second as too gross and vio- 
lent, and necessarily leading to the most 
dangerous results in the present state of 
American society. But we know there are 
others of vast influence who steadily main- 
tain that slaveholding is a sin against Hea- 
ven and humanity, and we believe the opin- 
ion is far more prevalent than is generally 
supposed. It is in all probability entertained 
by some who are not aware of it themselves, 
and who would deny it, if questioned in re- 
gard to it. It exists as a vague impression 
in the mind. It has grown up with the mind 
from earliest infancy, and is a part of the 
man himself. For as there are numbers of 
persons who live and die without ever hav- 
ing formed any distinct conception of the 
vital organs in their own bodies, there are 
also those who believe certain things all their 
lives, without ever being clearly conscious 
that such belief exists. Of course we can- 
not hope to eradicate such opinions from the 
bosoms where they are naturalized, but it is 
not impossible to discourage, to some extent, 
the early formation of false impressions ; let 
us therefore ascertain what are the founda- 
tions of the doctrine to which we have re- 
ferred, and see whether it can be maintained 
with consistency and reason. 

When it is asserted that slaveholding is a 
sin, we understand clearly that the individ- 
ual relation of one man to another is the sub- 
ject of discourse, and not the system of 
slavery at large. It is presumed then that 
each slaveholder is a criminal, independently 
of the manner in which he uses his power, 
and this criminality is imputed to him in 








every case when it cannot be shown. that 
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some absolute necessity has compelled him 
to sustain the relation. Now let us suppose 
that all this is true as a proposition—that 
slaveholding is as plainly wrong as manslay- 
ing ; it still remains true that there may be 
cases in which either of these acts may be 
justified. The law of necessity or self-pre- 
servation may intervene in the one as well 
as the other, with sufficient authority to re- 
verse the proposition, so that it will become 
right to be a slaveholder as it often becomes 
right to slay a fellow man. There are not ma- 
ny enlightened men who hold war to be uni- 
versally wrong. War, however, consigns its 
myriads to the grave, and it is justified on 
the ground that an imperious necessity exists 
for its prosecution. It is assumed to be ne- 
cessary to prevent a greater evil. May we 
not therefore ask whether a state may not 
by law continue to maintain the supremacy 
of one race over another for a similar rea- 
son? If it be justifiable, in order to avert 
some great calamity from ourselves, to en- 
gage in deadly warfare with a neighboring 
state, why may it not be justifiable in an or- 
ganized community to avert a greater evil 
by a less fatal remedy ? 

It will hardly be necessary to enter upon 
a formal reply to such questions. It must 
be apparent to all that, were it even granted 
that slaveholding, viewed apart from modi- 
fying circumstances, is criminal, it would by 
no means follow that every system of laws 
legalizing and sustaining the relation is wrong 
and ought to be subverted. But the ques- 
tion seems, whether slaveholding ought to 
be denounced as sinful. In determining 
such a question it is proper to appeal both to 
the tribunal of reason and to that of revela- 
tion. Is it contrary to reason that one man 
may rightfully exercise the power implied 
- by the term over another? We do not say 
is it desirable, but is it wrong? There has 
been a vast amount of declamatory discussion 
of this subject, and much paper and pathos 
have »been wasted upon it, but we have 
never seen any disposition in anti-slavery 
quarters to meet the issue fairly and permit 
its solution on strict logical principles. Slave- 
ry is:a. form of government, in which a sov- 
ereignty of very extensive powers, but some- 


ties can have nothing to do with the princi- 
ple. There may be only one master and a 
million of slaves, constituting together a dis- 
tinct political community. Those who main- 
tain that slaveholding is criminal, must hold 
that the possession and exercise of such sov- 
ereignty would be wrong, however wise and 
conscientious the individual might be in 
whose hands the power is imagined to re- 
side. If this be true, it is incumbent on 
those who affirm it, to show wherein the 
criminality consists. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to assert a plausible doctrine 
which accords with popular prejudice, and 
we are perfectly aware of the advantage pos- 
sessed in this great controversy by those who 
can plead in behalf of their views certain 
acknowledged maxims of natural right; but 
the most specious propositions are apt to lose 
much of their lustre on close inspection. 
We are among the most ardent advocates of 
free political institutions, but we have not 
been able to discover the point where hu- 
man authority, viewed in its various grada- 
tions from democratic representation up to 
the plenitude of autocratic powers, ceases to 
be innocent and begins to be criminal. We 
may indeed assume that self-government by 
representation is the only justifiable form of 
government among men. But if this be ad- 
mitted as a principle, we must consent to 
some radical changes in our own system, and 
contend for the disbanding of our military 
and marine forces, separate ourselves from 
the community of nations, and no longer re- 
cognize the lawfulness of the authority which 
other governments claim to exercise over 
their subjects. We must not only deny the 
“divine right’’ of the monarchs of the old 
world, but assert with bold assurance the 
«divine right” of the republics of the new. 
To all this consistency would necessarily lead 
us, but there is hardly a fanatic so bold as to 
assume this position, and dare openly to de- 
fend it. 

It may be confidently asserted that one 
man may hold and exercise over another a 
governing authority. This is implied in all 
human governments. It is a general propo- 
sition which no one will deny. In all fair- 








ness, therefore, it belongs to those who affirm 
the criminality of slaveholding, to show 
what degree of authority constitutes that 
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times limited, is exercised by the master over 
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criminality. Cireumscribe a man’s natural 
rights by equal laws, and you make him a 
citizen ; curtail the privileges of the citizen, 
and you reduce him to the condition of a sub- 
ject; limit the rights and privileges of the 
subject, and he becomes a slave. The gra- 
dation is regular, and the difference between 
any two successive stages of subjection or 
emancipation is so slight and imperceptible, 
that none can say when real freedom termi- 
nates and servitude begins. We feel dis- 
posed to relieve the inflammatory declaimers 
who have agitated society in relation to this 
subject, of the intolerable responsibility im- 
posed upon them by their assumed opinions, 
and to search with faithful scrutiny among 
the elements of the question for some possi- 
ble solution of its difficulties. We have 
already searched in vain. Anti-slavery au- 
thors have never pointed out the precise lo- 
cality of the sin of which they so bitterly 
complain. They speak of cruelty and injus- 
tice with becoming indignation, and we all 
unite in denouncing them as distinctly as 
they could wish. But neither cruelty nor 
injustice constitutes slaveholding. It cannot 
be denied that the relation of master and 
slave does exist without these attendant 
enormities, What then is the essence of its 
criminality ? The impalpable point still van- 
ishes from our vision, the bubble bursts in 
the shadow of the hand outstretched to grasp 
it. Moral science is dumb, and foiled fa- 
naticism grows furious, when baffled by an 
object so tempting and illusory. 

The only reply to such questions which 
can ever be extorted from anti-slavery wri- 
ters and speakers is, that slaveholding vio- 
lates the precepts of morality enjoined in 
the scriptures. They think they occupy im- 
pregnable ground when they stand upon the 
general, perceptive language of revelation, 
and with an arrogance not very consistent, 
maintain the indubitable truth of their asser- 
tions, by the authority of that religion which 
teaches us the weakness and fallibility of 
man. Planting themselves upon the great 
law of love, they boldly contend that slave- 
holding is a violation of its spirit, and seem 
at the same time to forget that it forbids un- 
charitableness, denunciation, and bitterness 
of spirit, with equal and impartial justice. 
We have observed much of a disposition 





among them to employ the more general lan- 
guage of revelation against slaveholding, 
whilst they have appeared to approach the 
examples, by which the meaning of such gen- 
eral rules should be interpreted, with waver- 
ing timidity and evident misgivings. 

Let us see for ourselves how far the words 
and lines of the author of our religion and 
his immediate followers sustain the doctrine 
that slave-holding is a sin. Whatever may 
be said of the Old Testament, it will not be 
denied that the New is intended to teach us 
a pure and perfect morality. We assume 
that as nothing can be subtracted from it, so 
nothing can be added to it without a highly 


criminal presumption. We assume more- 
over that the morality practised by the prim- 


itive Christians with the sanction of inspired 
apostles, and the conduct enjoined upon 
them in particular circumstances, were in 
harmony with those divine precepts which 
had been inculcated from heaven. If we 
find the Christians of apostolic days living in 
the practice of any particular line of con- 
duct, or sustaining any given relation, with 
the full sanction of their inspired guides, we 
must either admit that their conduct was 
consistent with the purest system of morality 
ever known among men, or believe that pol- 
icy rather than principle governed the coun- 
sels of the primitive Church. We cannot 
suppose that there was any want of firmness 
or any willingness to truckle to the vices of 
their age in the college of Apostles. We 
cannot believe that they, for fear of conse- 
quences, were willing to allow a palpable sin 
to continue to be practiced and fostered in 
the Christian body, or that they were so 
prudent as to leave the eradication of such 
an evil to the slow operation of time. 
Moses, on account of the kindness of their 
hearts, had suffered the Jews to continue in 
certain censurable habits, but when Chris- 
tianity was fully revealed, all men were to 
be commanded everywhere to repent. There 
could be no concord of Christ with Belial, 
no compromise of Christian principle with 
fashionable crimes. Nowit is distinctly ad- 
mitted, we believe, by anti-slavery writers, 
that there were Christian slave-holders in 
the days of the Apostles. They must there- 
fore assent to one or the other of two infer- 
ences, either that the sin of slave-holding was 
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practiced by them, or that slave-holding did 
not become a sin till after ages. If they choose 
to maintain the former proposition, and con- 
tend that this sin was practiced in the 
Church in apostolic days, they must then 
admit that it was not condemned, that those 
who were guilty of it were not rebuked, and 
that apostolic wisdom even condescended 
to prescribe the manner in which the sin 
should be practiced. This they cannot 
avoid. The evidence of it they dare not 
shun. It will not do to insist that slavery 
was a civil institution, that it was fast van- 
ishing away, and that the apostles thought 
it most prudent, under the circumstances, 
to let it alone. Such views of the question 
will not satisfy the demands it has created. 
It ‘requires a distinct and explicit answer 
from those whose opinions are so positive in 
denouncing slave-holding as a crime. It is 
absurd to suppose, with some of the princi- 
pal writers of anti-slavery doctrine, that the 
inspired teachers thought general, perceptive 
teaching would suffice slowly to eradicate 
the evil. The fact is indisputable that they 
admitted into all'the privileges of the Church 
many slave-holders of their time, without 
requiring them to abandon the sin which 
modern moralists impute to them ; and cer- 
tainly we cannot believe that the inspired 
guides of the Christians of that age would 
admit the sinners of the heathen around 
them to the sacred privileges of their com- 
munion, with a tacit consent that they might 
continue for an indefinite period in the prac- 
tice of their customary immoralities. Such 
a supposition cannot be indulged without a 
degree of irreverence for the first commis- 
sioned ministers of Christ which is abso- 
lutely shocking to our southern mind. 

But if it be contended that circumstances 
alter cases, and that although slavery was 
not recognized in those early and ruder 
periods of the Church as sinful, it has be- 
come so under the increasing light of moral 
advancement, we answer that it is an arro- 
‘gant assumption that there is now in the 
Church a purer light than that of the in- 
spired Apostles of the Lord himself. And 
besides, the very proposition we are consid- 
ering is that slave-holding is inconsistent 
with Christianity independently of the cir- 
cumstances. As soon as it is conceded that 











circumstances may change or modify its 
moral character, the southern people must 
claim the privilege of pleading those in the 
midst of which they are placed themselves. 
But we are disposed to hold the authors of 
the doctrine we are examining to a strict 
logical consistency, and they cannot allude to 
circumstances without violating that con- 
sistency. If slave-holding is asin now, it is 
plain that, tried by the same moral standard, 
it must have been a sin when the apostles 
were living, and when they received slave- 
holders into their communion without requi- 
ring them to emancipate their slaves. Those 
inspired exemplars of Christian morality 
must therefore cease to be remembered in 
the church with the profound veneration 
which has ever been accorded to them. 
We must henceforth look back upon them 
as the most unprincipled body of ecclesiastics 
known to history, and as the antetypes of 
that cunning order of Jesuits which has so 
easily adapted itself to the prevailing vices 
and follies of mankind. But it cannot be 
necessary to follow this absurdity any fur- 
ther. The enormity of such a theory is ob- 
vious, and the anti-slavery moralists will be 
themselves among the first to reject the 
premises which lead to such conclusions. 
They do not in fact hold the doctrine which 
they have so labored to inculcate upon oth- 
ers. It is merely used to overwhelm and 
confound their opponents, and has no place 
in their moral code. They pass with extra- 
ordinary facility from one position to another, 
and make a great show of confidence in the 
views for which they contend ; but it is im- 
possible to induce them to defend any point 
they may assume; and hence the general 
indifference of southern writers to the issue 
of this controversy. Let it suffice us now 
to have shown that several of the favorite 
assumptions of the anti-slavery party are 
untenable and absurd. 

Our conclusion from the preceding inves- 
tigation is plainly this—that slavery isa 
complex subject, embracing a vast variety of 
conditions concerning which no single moral 
proposition can be in general terms an- 
nounced. Its moral relations depend upon 
many circumstances and incidents which 
cannot be enumerated or appreciated by 
those who are unacquainted with them. 
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Slave-holding is right or wrong according to 
the manner in which the duties of a master 
are discharged, and cannot be presumed to be 
immoral without a violation of the great 
principles of justice and charity. Like the 
government of imperial Rome, it is recog- 
nized as legitimate by the authors of the 
sacred books of the New Testament, and 
can only be condemned by their authority 
in such cases as would also condemn the ad- 
ministration of a tyrant in other forms of 
civil government. 


— 


THE PRESENT. 


BY MISS JULIA PLEASANTS. 


Let the present charm thee mostly, 
Look not back upon the past, 

Lest its shadows, grim and ghostly, 
Make thee nerveless‘and aghast. 


Grapple with each new-born sorrow 
As it towers into life, 

Let the breaking of the morrow 
Find thee conqueror in the strife. 


Though afflictions may distress thee, 
Face them with a fearless heart, 

And each mighty grief shall bless thee, 
Ere its angel form depart. 


Human hearts are weak and wailing— 
But the human mind is strong, 

And an iron will availing 
To oppose the sternest wrong. 


Be not cast down with thine anguish, 
Bear it though it bitter be ; 

Stop not by the way to languish, 
Onward, onward, and be free. 


Though the lightning’s flash be livid, 
And the tempest rears its form, 

Let not thy proud cheek grow livid— 
Smile amid the wildest storm. 


Though the fates seem not to love thee, 
And thy fondest trust betrayed ; 

Or perchance their waves above thee 
Some unsheathed suspended blade, 


Fear not—pause not—shun the danger ; 
Fold not thou thy nerveless hands ; 
Fly though but to be a ranger, 
O’er some wild Sahara sands. 


Act—the hand is suicidal 
That would nurse acureless grief, 
Act thy part—’tis death to idle, 
Effort brings a sure relief. 





Turn no lingering glance of pity 
Where thou ne’er canst dwell again; 

Flee the fair but burning city, 
Smoking on the fated plain. 


Up then, sufferer, mourn no longer; 
Let the present be thy sphere, 

And thou shalt grow strong and stronger, 
Till thy sorrow disappear. 





MISERIES OF TRAVEL, 


The following sketch, which we take from a late num 
ber of the Albion, presents the miseries of Continental 
travel in a very amusing light. The national propensity 
to grumble is very evident in the “roving Englishman”’ 
who relates his adventures, in getting on board the “Great 
Do.” —[ Ed. Mess. 


I solemnly protest against the Marseilles 
route to [taly, or to anywhere else (unless, 
perhaps, you pack yourself up with the out- 
ward India mail); and I am now writing 
these lines in the best hotel at Marseilles. 

Let me begin at the beginning ;—in Paris. 
In the morning I go to the Lyons railway 
station—called Lyons as a harmless pleasan- 
try, for it goes no further than Chalons—to 
learn how I am to get to Marseilles, and I 
am referred to an agreeable gentleman of 
lively manners, seated in a species of rabbit 
hutch, inscribed Enquiry Office. I take off 
my hat to the agreeable gentleman, and re- 
ceive his salutation in return. This is the 
Gallic substitute for smoking the pipe of 


|peace; and must be gone through if you 


wish to get anything out of a Frenchman. 

‘‘When can I get to Marseilles ?”’ 

‘‘ Monsieur can go to Marseilles when he 
pleases,” replies the agreeable gentleman; 
who, discerning by instinct that I am an 
Englishman, appears to expect good sport 
for a few minutes to enliven the monotony 
of hisrabbit hutch. ‘‘That depends entirely 
upon Monsieur!” 

‘‘T wish to go at once.” The agreeable 
gentleman is desolated that no train will start 
before ten minutes to eight in the evening— 
an express train. 

‘* Well, when shall I arrive ?’’—*‘ Ah, Mon- 
sieur, to day is Monday. Let us see, to-day 
is Monday.” After a pause, in which I con- 
tinue resolutely to look notes of interroga- 





tion, the agreeable gentleman finally assures 
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me that if it were summer he should be able 
to tell me—unfortunately, however, it is Jan- 
uary. But he knows a good hotel at Chalons, 
where the train stops. Indeed, he hasa few 
cards of that excellent hotel about him; and 
presents me with one, assuring me that I 
shall find surpassing accommodation in it. I 
take my leave chiefly in consequence of the 
agreeable gentleman returning to the study 
of one of Paul de Kock’s instructive roman- 
ces. 

It is evening ; I have left the gay part of 
Paris far behind me, its lights and its boule- 
vards ; the brilliant cafés of the Palais Royal, 
and the palaces of the Place de la Concorde. 
I am going in a cab to a dismal suburb in 
which the railway station may be found by 
any one who has a good organ of locality. 
Presently a sudden halt and a sharp jerk 
bring all my luggage on my favourite corn. 

«Well we are not yet at the station ?”’ 

‘©No; but Monsieur will have the kind- 
ness to pay me.” 

“ But I can’t carry these things to the sta- 
tion.” 

“ Also that is not the question agitated, 
but I must have my fare absolutely (with 
the Parisian chant), s’i/ vous plait, Mon- 
sieur.””’ 

‘Continue! no farces, my friend, con- 
tinue; J shall lose the train.”’ The wretch 
is immoveable, and still howls ‘ Pay!” 
The first bell making itself heard at the sta- 
tion, and a short impatient scream from the 
steam-engine frightening me, I pay six francs, 
with a wry face at the roguery of the triple 
charge. And the “ drink money?” It is no 
use wrangling, so I give another franc for 
pour boire and am at length driven to the 
station; either the rules of the Company, or 
the regulations of the Paris Police—for I had 
not time to find out, which was in fault— 
having caused me to be robbed of at least 
four francs without the smallest means of 
redress. 

I take my ticket, first class to Lyons— 
forty-seven francs odd sous—and my bag- 
gage is weighed. It is little enough—the 
bare necessaries of a man with few wants— 
yet I have to pay for it extra. I have given 
my great-cloak, cloak and umbrella to a com- 
missioner, one of the staff of the railway— 


I expect he will carry them for me to the 
carriage ; perhaps take my place for me— 
the corner seat with my back to the engine. 
But I am disappointed; he leaves me at the 
waiting-room door, the “ Rules of the Com- 
pany” not allowing him to go further ; though 
they appear to allow him to take the gratuity 
for which heasks. The waiting-room is like 
an oven, and I am much worried by a man 
following me about, and telling me I have 
‘only to choose my newspaper.” 

We are off at last. During the journey, 
every time I am dropping off to sleep, a per- 
son—who appears to watch his opportunity 
with great address—insists upon seeing my 
ticket. It is the same man every time, and 
he takes a perverse pleasure in observing me 
unbutton my coat. 

Chalons—and four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. A good bumping in a most unaccom- 
modating omnibus brings us to the boat. 
One of us incurs the displeasure of the con- 
ducteur, and is rated soundly ; but, neverthe- 
less we get safely on board, and are packed 
together like herrings in a barrel, in a long 
wretched cabin, with a stove that smells and 
smokes. I would rather go up-stairs in the 
rain by many chalks, and upI go. And now 
we start, of course long after the time fixed— 
I am used to that, for I have been in Ger- 
many—but I am glad to be off at any price 
this miserable morning. Phizz! phizz! phizz! 
Something makes a noise like a hundred 
shovels grating edgeways over a hundred 
hearthstones. Plopp! plopp! plopp! we are 
letting in water. Bang! crash! The steamer 
reels, and no wonder ; she is broken in two, 
as it has been expected she would be every 
voyage time out of mind, for she was too old 
and worthless to repair. Let us scramble 
out as we may, through the rain and the cold 
and the mire. Will our luggage be saved? 
Perhaps ; but we must not expect too much ; 
at all events, itis likely to be wetted. We 
shall make the Company responsible, not 
only for our luggage, but for finding us ano- 
ther conveyance. We may do what we like ; 
the next boat starts at five to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

What a lucky thing that our agreeable 
acquaintance in Paris recommended us to an 
hotel here! Could he have had a presenti- 
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ment of what was going to happen ; and are 
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stoppages in Chalons as frequent as I have 
been told? At allevents we will go to this 
hotel. Curious—how striking a resemblance 
mine host bears to the agreeable gentleman ; 
I declare even his whiskers are cut in the 
same style. It seems to me that they must 
be near relations; I inquire, and am not dis- 
appointed. I wish I could say the same of 
the accommodation. 

The same scene of noise and scrambling, 
and scolding, and rain, and cold, and bad 
smells on the following morning, and then 
Chalons is left behind us, we are paddling 
down at a great rate, in a smart little boat 
called the Parisien, to Lyons. Why could 
we have not gone on by the Parisien yester- 
day ? I am bound to do justice to the Pari- 
sien; and if one or two of her crew had 
spoken French instead of a most incompre- 
hensible patois, there would have been little 
to desire, except cleaner cabins and seats on 
deck. The fare was pretty good, the wine 
not bad, and the price moderate. 

It is half-past eleven, and there is Lyons. 
What time shall we be at Marseilles? Oh, 
not to-day. We must remain at Lyons all 
night. The only boat starting has just left. 
She started directly we were signalled: we 
can see the smoke of her furnaces just ahead 
there, and even she only goes as far as Va- 
lence. We may take the mail-post, indeed, 
and it starts at two o’clock; but we shall 
gain no time, and it will be more expensive. 
Of course it will; for, on pretence of send- 
ing us forward at once, a fat individual with 
a rusty beard has just induced us to take 
tickets by the same Company to Avignon, 
price twenty francs, which would be lost 
money if we were to go on by the malle poste. 
Let us go, therefore, to the Hétel de |’Eu- 
rope. Here we make the acquaintance of 
two very polite waiters (brothers), who take 
quite a paternal interest in us, and get ready 
a very excellent dinner at five o'clock. 
They also point out to us, in a hushed voice, 
a great theatrical star from Paris, who inva- 
tiably dines off cotelettes @ la Soubise. 

Oh, to be sure, we shall be called at four 
o’clock to-morrow, if we please—but we do 
not start till six. Then Monsieur would like 
some breakfast. 

What a cold raw morning; with the same 


there seems something sad and solemn in it. 
Is that the omnibus? Yes. Well, hoist up 
my luggage. The omnibus does not take 
luggage ; but a ticket porter does, and charges 
a franc for each article ; I pay it, and get a 
good deal of incivility into the bargain. Cap- 
ital boat again. We must be paddling along 
at nearly fifteen miles an hour. Breakfast 
good, too, and only cost three francs, inclu- 
ding wine, coffee, liqueur, and dessert. Half- 
a-crown for what in England should cost ten 
shillings. 

That abominable mistral, or north west 
wind, is blowing: it began after we made 
the last bend in the river before reaching 
Avignon, and I can hardly keep my legs 
against it. I have a cold in the head all at 
once; and my skin feels like parchment 
dried by magic. _ 

Avignon; and [ solemnly assure you that 
the whole population of that ancient papal 
residence appeared to me to be a set of 
drunken extortioners. There was no order or 
arrangement of any kind about our luggage, 
and I had a hard fight to get mine. At 
length, however, I succeeded, and placing it 
under the care of a powerful fellow—quite 
drunk, but the soberest I saw—asked him 
to carry it to the Bureau des Omnibus. He 
assured me that he would carry it any- 
where—to Africa, if it pleased me—and 
away we went together. The scene of row- 
ing, and fighting, and scrambling on that 
road was as bad as it could ever have been 
at Donnybrook Fair. The porters seemed 
to be a regular organised gang of banditti 
(speaking no French, by the way,) who look 
upon travellers as prey, and the seizure of 
their luggage as one of the fundamental 
rights and privileges of their order. They 
catch it up, a box at a time, let it belong to 
whom it may, and off they march with it of 
course in the wrong direction. Before you 
can get it back, you must submit to many 
curses, immoderate shouting aud bellowing 
from a crowd of fellows hopelessly drunk 
who gather round you, and pay what is asked 
of you. There is no escape except fight- 
ing, and I learn that regular pitched battles 
with travellers are by no means uncommon ; 
not stand-up fistycuff-fights, but kicking in 
the stomach and knife-drawing. Every per- 
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fellows, from the omnibus cad and a friend 
of his (both hopelessly drunk, and smelling 
intolerably of garlic, who got in and sat down 
on each side of me in the omnibus,) to the 
hotel-keeper, as noisy, drunken, and shout- 
ing as the rest of them. Even the police 
dare not interfere. 

Through the same oven of a waiting-room 
annoyed by the same ridiculous regulations, 
the same incivility, and the same extortions, 
I reach my hotel at Marseilles at half-past 
ten in the evening. I am obliged to go by 
the omnibus, because there are no fiacres or 
other carriages; I see my luggage tossed 
about as if there was nothing but wool in 
it, and flinging from any height could not 
hurt it. Iam deafened by a party of jovial 
commercial gents teasing a resolute stout 
lady, who got into the omnibus puffing and 
struggling, and having squeezed a meek 
English clergyman out of his seat, an- 
nounced her opinion that liberality well un- 
derstood began at home, and forthwith 
wrangled with the cad about her fare. 
Every individual in the omnibus, save the 
clergyman and I, took part for or against 
her, and all talked at once as loud as they 
could bawl. 

There is nobody totake my luggage at the 
hotel, or who appears to expectthe omnibus, 
or care a straw about anything or anybody, 
or who knows if I can have a room or where ; 
but at length these questions are decided, 
and eleven o’clock seats me before a fire in 
my bed-room, with the bell-rope in my hand. 

Iring. Can I have a pair of slippers ?— 
No; the hotel does not furnish them.—Can 
I have some tea ?—Not easily ; everybody 
went to bed immediately the omnibus came 
in (at half-past ten).—Well! never mind. I 
feel you have the mistral blowing here, 
my friend the night-porter— Yes, monsieur, 
slightly.—Slightly ?—Oh yes, very slightly ; 
when it blows hard it takes the skin of your 
face right off—And how long is it likely to 
last >About six weeks: bon soir, monsieur. 
His time is precious. He is off. 

T mention these things, trifling as they are 
in themselves, because I am staying at the 
first hotel in the place, where I know be- 
forehand that my expenses will be thirty or 
forty francs a day, and also because J wish 
to show that every arrangement is equally 





badly managed at present on the Marseilles 
route ; every one, from the primary consid- 
erations of safety, speed, and economy down 
to the minor ones of comfort, civility, and 
attention. I remember arriving at this same 
hotel from Algiers, and thinking it a species 
of paradise, as indeed it is to anything out 
there ; a circumstance to which many sea- 
port hotels owe their celebrity. On passing 
through here, however, from the other side, 
I maintain a different opinion. 

It is afternoon. The mistral has ceased 
in spite of the waiter’s prophecy, and the 
same soft silent rain is always falling, noise- 
lessly, solemnly. It is a fearful thing this 
rain, falling so constantly that for six weeks 
we have hardly had a day’s respite. Great 
floods are out in the country, and the corn 
lands and the vineyards lie under water for 
miles and miles. Sick women and tender 
children are dying in their damp homes in 
far away villages, the principal streets of 
which are not fordable with safety. And the 
water saps the mud foundations of peas- 
ants’ houses and washes them away, so that 
they fall with adull heavy sound, killing 
nobody, for they have been abandoned. The 
harvest they say is spoilt, and the young 
vinetrees literaily drowned, lay with their 
roots rotting in the water. We hear strange 
tales of men meeting their death by drown- 
ing upon by-roads which they had trodden 
in safety for years, and in meadows and 
pastures where the flood rose suddenly in 
the night ; and I begin, for the first time in 
my life, to understand what are the dangers 
by ‘flood and field” which daunted the 
stout hearts of our forefathers. 

I find my way with some difficulty to an 
out-of-the-way little street and stop before 
a narrow glass door, through which are 
heard sounds of violent altercation. Satis- 
fying myself that this is the place I want, 
I turn the handle gently and find myself in 
the midst of one of those Italian rows about 
two-pence halfpenny, which so often diver- 
sify the amusements of a traveller beyond 
the Alps. I understand Italian pretty well. 
Am soon convinced that there has been con- 
siderable cheating going on somewhere: and 
an excited child of the south, who insisting 
with great apparent reason that he has been 
done even browner than he looks, is so furi- 
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ously irate, that to this moment I remain 
under the impression that he had nothing 
but his watch chain left to take him on to 
Paris. 

‘What is the fare to Naples, signor ?”’ 

“One hundred and sixty-five franes, and 
your seigneury does right to go by our boat 
instead of the Comere Siciliano, which takes 
four days, and sometimes even six, touching 
at all sorts of out-of-the-way places.’’ 

‘Yes ; and I find you are some twenty or 
thirty francs cheaper—a great consideration. 
What places are still vacant ?”’ 

“ All, except the two first double cabins 
to the right and left on entering the saloon. 
We can afford to go cheaper, because we 
save two days’ provisions.” 

“T will go down to the steamer, then; 
choose my berth, return and pay for it.’’ 

“The signor will be wise. The steamer 
is in dock, and you can walk on board.”’ 

Nevertheless, I find this to be a mistake, 
and am rowed by an excellent fellow of a 
waterman half round the harbour before I 
get on board the Great Do—no end of tons, 
bound for Naples with passsengers and cargo. 
My friend, the waterman, tells me great 
things touching the prosperity of the port of 
Marseilles ; and what a fat slice she gets out 
of the taxes the French people pay to keep 
Algiers. I find, too, that all the foreign corn 
does not go to England ; and ship after ship 
laden with grain from Odessa, is seen dis- 
charging rich cargoes into flat-bottomed boats 
that lie alongside. 

My friend, the boatman, tells me how- 
ever, that he has a dislike to the bread made 
of this foreign grain; and when I ask him 
why, he assures me “it is not salt enough.” 

Passing, also, the Sicilian mail-boat (a fine 
steamer) just about to start, I scramble at 
last on board the merchantman, choose my 
berth and return. 

“T have chosen number six, letter A.’’ 

‘« Si, signor, one hundred and ninety-eight 
francs. Will you give me your passport ;’’ 

The Italian row, subsided into muttered 
grumblings, is still going on in a corner. 

‘‘One hundred. and ninety-eight francs ! 
Why, you told me one hundred and sixty- 
five just now.” 

‘Oh yes, of course,”’ cries an important 
Englishman, whom I notice now upon a 
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chair in a perfect perspiration of rage, ‘‘ oh 
yes, of course, but that was before the Sici- 
lian courier boat started, and now we are in 
their power, till the ninth of next month. 
They can do what they like with us: I find 
myself, sir, sixty francs poorer than if I had 
paid my passage before the other boat started ; 
but they would not take the money.” 

“That is odd,” said I, in English, and 
with a half smile. 

“Oh no, it isn’t; they made sure of me 
by getting me to give my passport into their 
hands to get it viséd—and I understand they 
do a good business in visa’s—and then they 
had me tight, of course ; wife, maid, courier, 
and all. Talk of the Marseilles route, sir : 
it’s a swindle, every mile of it !”’ 

It is ten o’clock on the night of the twen- 
ty-second of January, and the Great Do is 
advertised to start at two o’clock on the 
twenty-third, while we, the passengers, who 
are to go by it, have been recommended to 
get on board before eleven. I am glad to 
have done with the extreme discomfort of 
the noisy hotel where I have been stopping, 
and look upon my tightly packed luggage 
with a smile of satisfaction. It is hoisted 
on a fiacre ; the last harpy has been bought 
off; even the man who opened the fiacre 
door, and another who did the looking on 
part, have both been feed according to cus- 
tom, and its spite of sundry visions of sea- 
sickness, I draw a sigh of relief. I am off 
at last. 

Not a bit of it! There lies the Great Do 
high and dry somewhere; no one of the 
few jolly sailors loitering about know exactly 
where, but she is somewhere, that is quite 
clear; and she is not to start to-night. In- 
deed she is being painted. At this juncture, 
my fiacre expresses a polite wish to be paid 
double his fare; but on requesting him to 
take me back to the hotel, he becomes 
more reasonable in his demands, and back 
we go together. Every one has gone to bed 
there, however, according to custom, on the 
arrival of the last train from Paris ; and, on 
awakening them, I find the irruption of trav- 
ellers deluded into taking the Marseilles 
route, has been so great since I left, that 
every bed in the house is engaged, and I 
must drive elsewhere and get a lodging how 
I may. The coachman enjoys this, and no 
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wonder, for it enables him to give me a pleas- 
ant airing about Marseilles, and to see how 
its streets look by moonlight. In fact I have 
ample time to judge of them, for I am con- 
vinced he took me twice round the same 
Place, either from absence of mind, or ab- 
sence of honesty, and of course I have to 
pay him bravely. However, I do get a 
lodging at last somewhere or other—a lodg- 
ing smelling of old rope and beds ill-made, 
of yesterday’s dinner, and fine old preserved 
cigar smoke, kept tight since last summer, 
when the windows were opened. There is 
no help for it—sniff and pish as I may—and 
I soon find myself deeply intrenched in 
a fluffy bed, smelling abominably, and with 
one sheet and a counterpane excessively 
dirty, to cover me. I am bound to confess, 
however, I do not lack entertainment, and 
pass a most lively night with certain dark com- 
plexioned guests who were not unexpected. 
I get upthe next morning jolly enough 
under the circumstances and—except a slight 
difficulty in opening my left eye, owing to 
certain kissses I received in the dark, and 
an intolerable itching over me—have nothing 
to complain of. Yet, not being so satisfied, 
‘perhaps, as I ought to be, I go out, and find 
my way to the gentleman who resides in the 
little house with the glass door. There my 
important acquaintance is furious. There is 
also a pale clerical looking man, with a large 
family, taking an invalid daughter to Italy, 
smarting under the prospect of another three 
days at an hotel. There is M. de Taroc, a 
distinguished member of the Jockey Club, 
who has laid a bet that he will go to Naples 
and back without taking off his under waist- 
coat; and having chosen the Great Do as 
the quickest means of going, is gesticulating 
wildy at the delay. There is Madame Fifine 
who will lose her engagement at the San 
Carlo if she does not arrive there before 
Mademoisele Fanchon, her rival, who fear- 
ful of sea-sickness is trying to cross the 
Alps. There is also Captain Scurry who has 
exceeded his leave of absence from Malta, 
with a fraudulent bankrupt or two, who evi- 
dently give themselves up for lost now; 
while a poor pale gentleman who is sighing 
and coughing in a corner, has been robbed of 
his last straw of a chance of prolonging his 
life afew feeble months more. 


«“ And you will have the complaisance to 
tell all these people, Monsieur, why the 
Great Do is not going to start ?”” 

Monsieur shrugs his shoulders: he has 
nothing to say tous. The Great Do does 
not start because she is being painted, and 
because her cargo is not complete, and be- 
cause a vessel expected from the Antipodes 
did not come in yesterday—indeed from a 
variety of reasons. 

« But how is it that. you print placards 
and have them fixed up here and there, even 
in the Neapolitan Embassy at Paris, en- 
gaging to start on the twenty-third, and then 
break your word ?” 

Monsieur shrugs his shoulders again, an 
answer that will do for anything he says. 
There are many people who are quite equal 
to us in rank and consideration—he means 
to say our betters—who, are also detained 
and who make no complaint. Who are we, 
and what do we want? We may have our 
passports back, and go by another boat; 
there is one going to Naples to-morrow, he 
believes, that is, on its return from the East 
Indies. Tobe sure we shall not arrive there 
so soon going round by Calcutta, as if we 
wait for the Great Do, but he cannot help 
that. There are our passports, if we want 
them—they are no use to him. We ap- 
pear to belong to that class of individuals 
who will never listen to reason, &c. 

We reply that all we want is to go to Na- 
ples; the fulfilment of a solemn printed 
centract made between the Company he rep- 
resents and us, the public. That our sole 
reason for choosing his vessel was as the 
speediest means of getting to Naples. That 
if it had not been advertised to start on the 
twenty-third, and to arrive as soon as the 
other boat carrying the mail which started 
on the nineteenth, and offered us the addi- 
tional temptation of a shorter voyage by sea, 
we should have taken the mail boat. But 
that now we are completely in the hands of 
the Great Do, till the twenty-ninth again. 

The Monsieur replies that our language is 
neither well chosen or polite, that we appear 
ignorant of the usages of genteel society. 

We answer that we shall be subjected to 


great expense and to grave inconvenience 
if the Great Do does not proceed on her 
voyage according to advertisement, and in- 
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deed that some of our purses being exhaust- 
ed we shall not be able to go at all. 

To which the Monsieur answers that we 
are free to go or to remain; and that as for 
the Great Do, she will start some time 
within a week and in the middle of the 
night—probably onthe twenty-fifth—that is, 
if she completes her cargo, and the ship from 
the Antipodes comes in. He has now the 
honour to salute us, and will not hear any- 
thing more on the subject. If we are not 
pleased we have the alternative of being 
angry, that is all. 

* * % * 

The next morning finds me straining hard 
at an intractable cigar in high wind upon 
the quays again. 

Why, I declare, there is the Great Do ad- 
vertised to start to-night. I hurry to the 
office. Can it be true? Yes, the ship from 
the Antipodes has actually arrived, the cargo 
is complete, and we shall only lose three 
days after all. To be sure, many of those 
who intended to go by it have made little 
excursions for a day or two to Toulon, or 
where not, and are now in Marseilles; 
others, expecting to be detained longer, have 
made arrangements for a week at their hotels, 
and sent their things to the tardy wash. I 
regret to say I am among the latter. 

‘‘Monsieur—can I really venture to go 
down again to the Great Do to night? Will 
she really start?’ 

‘‘ Certainly. Here is your ticket.” 

‘Excuse me; my place is number six, 
letter A.” 

‘‘Desolated, Monsieur; that place has 
been taken by Lord Bumble-puppy.” 

“ But I took it three days ago.”’ 

My lord has taken it also; but I can have 
a place in the stern, one of the most uncom- 
fortable parts of the ship. 


‘Very well, we will not dispute. Do you 
take bank-notes ?”’ 
Bank-notes! Of course he does. ‘It is 


all the same to us; we have many commer- 
cial relations with London. Here is the 
change of Monsieur.” 

I have a bad habit of looking at my change, 


and on telling it carefully over I find my, 


gentleman has given me twenty-four francs 
for the pound sterling, or exactly three- 
fourths of a franc less than its worth on the 


exchange. Iam too much disgusted how- 
ever even to complain. 

‘‘Here is your ticket, Monsieur, which 
you will present on going on board, and here 
is another ticket for the boat which takes 
you on board; you will have the kindness, 
especially, to avoid giving the boatman any- 
thing—we may pay them already more than 
sufficiently. Monsieur, I have the honour to 
salute you.”’ My twenty pound note disap- 
pears in a greasy receptable, the door closes 
on me, and I return to mine inn. 

My bill is, of course, extortionate—as bills 
always are at bad hotels—but I pay it without 
grumbling, because I wish to secure my bed 
in case of another disappointment. My 
luggage is taken to the boat, paid for by the 
owners of the Great Do, and I follow it. 
There are too many of us on board the boat 
paid by the owners of the Great Do, and we 
were so uncomfortably crowded that it appears 
to me if the boat paid for by the owners of the 
Great Do were to spring a leak and sink, we 
should all go down in a compact lump. 

‘Hi! Monsieur, you have not paid your 
fare.”’ 

‘Here is my ticket; my fare is paid by 
the owners of the Great Do.”’ 

‘‘Pardon, Monsieur, you are paid for by 
the owners of the Great Do, but your luggage— 
a trunk, a hat-box, and a leather bag—is not 
paid for. Three francs, Monsieur.”’ 

At last, plucked and plundered, I am de- 
livered over, wholly and irremediably, to 
the Great Do. What is to become of me 
now thatI am confined in her, without hope 
of redress or escape until I land at Naples, 
I shudder to contemplate. 








FADE TENDER SUNSET, DYING 
SLOW. 


Fade! tender sunset, dying slow 

Upon the trunks of lordly pines! 

Wane, all we think, or dream, or know— 
Die out poor feeble, trembling lines ! 
Sink, sun, beyond the western shore 

Of evening, lit with blue and gold! 

Fade, wane and die on mount and moor— 
But deem not memory can grow cold! 


The memory of a form whose grace 
Shall live forever—though the wave 
Of time, loud-surging shall efface 
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That bear my life aloft. I hold 

That memory in my inmost heart! 
—Poor lines, so rude and forced and cold, 
Because the truth o’erwhelms all art! 


Oh she was like a summer eve! 

A being of another sphere— 

From Fairy Land—some Genevieve— 
With all that’s sweet and soft and dear 
Brought grandly into one bright form, 
To catch the heart and fill the breast, 
And make the pulses flush and warm 
With joy and woe, and dear unrest. 


So fade, oh! sunlight, die away 

And leave the light of golden skies 

A memory only of the day, 

So filled with dainty ecstacies : 

Wane, rosy margin, o’er the hills, 

And you, ye stars! sink down in night, 
Still, through all human joys and ills 
I'll hold that memory and delight! 


Why may a Gentleman not wear Two Rings ? 


‘Father, I am in desperate want of a 
reason, I wish you to help me to one.”’ 

‘ Certainly, Kate, if I can—that you should 
be in want of a reason, is the most natural 
thing in the world! but how you found that 
out, or what on earth you expect to do with 
a reason, I can’t imagine,—I would have ex- 
pected you as soon, toask for the loan of my 
razor.” 

‘Why, Father, how do you know but that 
I am going to be a strong-minded woman 
some of these days, and lecture upon aboli- 
tion, or something ?”’ 

* Ah, indeed! But if you aspire to that 
distinguished career, you are unfitting your- 
self for your destiny, if you learn to reason— 
your present ignorance and impudence, need 
only to be cultivated, to fit you for a Bloomer, 
andthe Tabernacle. But as I don’t want to 
be bothered just now, if you will give me a 
kiss, and state your case, I will furnish you 
with a reason, provided it is neither a rea- 
son, ad hominem, nor ad captandum, nor the 
mixed mode, ad captandum hominem. But 
I forget that all Latin, except Bullion’s Gram- 
mar, is Greek to you—so what’s your 
point ?” 

Well, Cousin Lucy and I had an argument 
to-day, whether it is allowable for a gentle- 
man to wear two rings: she said, yes, and I 





said, no,—I did not convince her, however : 
she did not ask me for a reason, and I of- 
fered none, because I could not think of 
any. But I am sure I am right, and if you 
will give me the reason, I think I can con- 
vince her this evening. Can you think of 
one?” 

‘‘Of a reason why a gentleman should 
not wear two rings? Yes, a conclusive one. 
Because he ought not to wear one ;—how 
will that suit you ?”’ 

“ Not at all, father, for all the young gen- 
tlemen wear one. Lucy would call me an 
old fogy if I said that.’ 

‘‘ A superannuated old fogy, you certainly 
look like. Pray have you found out in Bul- 
lion’s Grammar, the Latin for old fogy ? or 
do they teach that subject in Familiar Sci- 
ence? A precious set you are, you girls at 
the Acadamy, to be talking about old Fogy- 
ism;—I suppose you are all in love with 
young America ?”’ 

‘‘Well, but Father, give me a better rea- 
son.” 

« A better one, I cannot, perhaps we may 
find another. What do you think about 
it?” 

‘Why, nothing but this—that it is per- 
fectly right for a lady to wear as many rings 
as she thinks proper, but that a gentleman 
ought not to wear more than one.”’ 

« Well and if a man does what a woman 
only ought to do, you say his conduct is, 
what ?” 

« Unmanly.”’ 

‘Just so, and therefore a gentleman ought 
not to wear two rings, because it isunmanly, 
Will that do for your reason?” 

“ Well, I dont care for a reason for my- 
self; it is only for Lucy, and I dare say that 
will serve for her. Yet I should like to 
know why it is not manly; but I can’t wait 
now.” 

‘Well, come again, some time. 
bye.” 

She never came again to ask, the minx ;— 
she is a little shy of talking to her father 
about young men. ButI turned over the 
question in my own mind, as a piece of 
clothes-philosophy not discussed in Sartor 
Resartus, and worked outa principle, which, 
though not very profound, I do not re- 
member to have seen put into a dogmatic 
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shape, and as it is true, equally for other 
adornments as for rings, and moreover, con- 
nects itself with some portions of higher 
esthetics, I will give my lucubrations to the 
reader. 

A woman may wear ornament, avowedly 
as ornament ; agentleman may not. Every 
thing that the latter wears, must have utility, 
either actual or possible, as its basis, or at 
least as its justification. 

A single glance at vir is demonstrative of 
the normal idea of his habiliments. He isa 
being who is to work, to walk, to fight, to 
ride. If he must pitch into a stream to save 
his drowning lady-love, or pitch into an ad- 
versary to save his drowning honour, or the 
Nebraska Bill in Congress, (as of late the 
Hon. Mr. Edmondson) his coat and waistcoat 
can be jerked off instanter—if he must ride a 
warhorse, or a rail—or being beaten—would 
run away, to fight another day, or would fol- 
low the plough, or climb a tree where the 
wood pigeons breed, or pluck an apple for 
Galatea, his trowsers enable him to say with 
the poet—Homo sum—humani nihil a me 
alienum puto. His hat originated in a hel- 
met, and is to cover and protect his head, 
and therefore he may not attach to his occi- 
put, a tempting pretext like a come-and-kiss- 
me bonnet. His gloves were once gaunt- 
lets, and therefore even an ambrosial exquis- 
ite would not venture to wear open silk net- 
work on his hands; while his boots came 
down to him from men that were men, who 
wore knights’ spurs, and marched in serried 
phalanx, hunted the game through brake and 
brier, or trod sturdily over their up-ploughed 
fields ; and therefore the covering of a man’s 
foot must show that the wearer is a man. 

Look at woman’s dress, and the different 
normal idea is obvious. It is intended for 
one whose life is in-doors, who is not to 
be called upon for violent exertion, nor to be 
exposed to sudden vicissitudes. It is domes- 
tic, graceful, attractive—fits close here, 
and swells out there, and is modelled upon 
the idea that some one is looking at it, and 
is adapted therefore, altogether as much to 
the pleasure of the beholder, as to the neces- 
sities of the wearer. I have said enough now 
to substantiate my proposition—that utility 
is the basis of man’s dress, and beauty that 
of woman’s. 


Yet, note, that this does not imply that 
woman’s dress has no utility, or that orna- 
ment is to be excluded from man’s but, only 
that the useful in the one must be beautiful, 
and the ornamental in the other must be ac- 
tually or possibly useful; and if not so 
respectively, they are abnormal, and there- 
fore contrary to good taste. 

For example—there is no part of a gen- 
tleman’s dress, which is more convenient 
than the outside pockets of his coat; and as 
a depository for thimbles, spools, card-cases, 
memorandum books, letters, small packages 
&c., they would be of equal convenience to 
the fair sex ; but in appearance they would be 
so incongruous, that they are not to be thought 
of—true, they have a side pocket in their 
dress, but it is concealed, and after all, is a 
liberty ; and your school-girl has a coquet- 
tish little poche in her apron for her hand- 
kerchief, but this is to attract altention, and 
not for use. 

Other illustrations might be given. 

On the other hand, a woman may wear 
earrings, and necklace, and ribbons and 
flowers, the most brilliant and variegated 
colours, and may dress in material that has 
no substance, warmth, nor durability, while 
in superfluity of amount, there is no limit. 
She may compress and stay up her form 
in one part, and enlarge its dimensions ar- 
tificially elsewhere—she may adopt the 
Grecian bend, or toss her head back, or 
jaunt it on one side, may droop her lids or 
flash her eyes, or in short adopt avowedly 
for effect, whatever physical style she plea- 
ses, and nobody finds fault if she has the 
tact to understand the maxim ne nimis, and 
avoid affectation, which means in a woman, 
not artificiality, but excess. 

Not so with a man. Suppose he should 
appear in a delicate peach-coloured, barege 
sack coat, or have his trousers flounced with 
lace, or his hat decked with ribbons, or wear- 
ing a diamand necklace, or splendid pen- 
dants in his ears. No matter how costly the 
material, or skilfully adapted the colours, or 
just the fit, he would be ridiculous, simply 
because no possible utility could be discov- 
ered in his decorations. 

That this is a sure canon of good taste, is 
proved by the fact that it is recognised with 





increasing distinctness, in proportion to the 
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advancement of nations in civilization. The 
North American Indian or the South Sea Is- 
lander has no conception of it. 

They wear emulously and without dis- 
tinction of sex, feathers, beads, and neck- 
laces, bracelets, and rings in the ears, mouth, 
and nose. The extreme Orientals with their 
fantastic garments, enormous head-gear, va- 
riegated silks, and ornaments of ivory, tinsel, 
and painted paper, have still made an ad- 
vance upon the savage, and are only a little 
in the rear of the Turk with his turban, bag- 
trowsers, and slippers. When we come 
however into the centre of European refine- 
ment, we find society arrayed upon the prin- 
ciple stated—woman wearing ornament 
avowedly as such, while to man is allowed 
ornament only as it is connected in fact, or 
upon supposition, with utility. And the high- 
er the rank the more scrupulous the obser- 
vance of the principle. A young peasant 
may have a gay ribbon for a hat-band at a 
fair, but what buck would venture to sport 
one, or any thing analogous in Hyde Park. 
Wesee too that even in Europe, the increasing 
refinement of each successive period, brings 
within narrower limits the range of ornament 
allowable for the male sex. Compare for 
example, the ruffling gallants of the court of 
Queen Elizabeth with the black-coated ap- 
pendages of the palace of Queen Victoria. 

I repeat, however, what I have already 
said—upon the basis of utility, man’s dress 
may be ever so much ornamented ; and it is 
not to be denied that the base is sometimes 
that of an inverted cone—the utility being 
very theoretical, and the superstructure of 
ornament, enormous. No man may wear a 
gold chain around his neck or his brow, but 
he may make what display of the precious 
metal he chooses, if it is attached to his 
watch—if he wants diamonds and pearls, 
they must be in the form of studs and sets, 
and sleeve buttons and breastpins, or some- 
thing having thc place and appearance, if not 
the real use, of things to hold his garments 
together. 

It may occur to the reader, that the man- 
liest, (so purporting to be at least,) of all 
men, namely soldiers, form an exception. 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
amilitia Brigadier, and Harlequin is less fan- 
tastic in dress than the drum-major of a regi- 


ment. Can the facings, blue, buff, and red— 
the epaulettes, and shoulder-straps, and 
eagles and pompons and sashes, and striped 
pantaloons, and all the rigmarole of uniform, 
be useful? Not actually perhaps, but the 
theory is obvious enough. Rank must be 
distinguished, and the readiest way, to do 
this, is by differences in apparel and this 
sanctions all this tailor’s glory. 





What we have said, of course settles 
Kate’s question—may a gentleman wear two 
rings? We adhere, old fogy as we are, (the 
latin word for old fogy is silicernium) to our 
notion that he ought not to wear one, but 
this is not condemned by our present canon 
of taste. For while the ring is in fact, to 
attract attention, to show a soft hand, (head 
too it may be,) and to gratify an effeminate 
vanity, yet it is possible that it may be a sig- 
net ring or a memorial of special friendship 
or a gage d'amour, and therefore allowable 
inunity. But two signets, or two affianceés, 
no man is allowed to have, and therefore 
not two rings. As they indicate no such 
things on a lady’s hand, and as she has a 
right to have a handsome hand and to adorn 
it as much as she pleases, (not however to 
prop her head on it the whole time of church 
service—ne nimis) she may wear just as 
many as she thinks fit. 


Of course the same reasoning would knock 
Kossuth hats, with plumes, into a cocked 
hat, metaphorically speaking. Kossuth had 
a right, in the character of officer, to wear a 
feather, but you who are none, have no right 


to borrow it. And why are some of our 
young men wearing coats with wide mouth 
sleeves, and delicate linen, or even lace, un- 
derneath. Let the young girls do it—it is 
refreshing to have a vista up a fair round arm, 
but pray, sir, who wants to see your wrists 
and elbows? 

It is the wisdom of ages, to insist upon 
these distinctions. There are men by sex, 
who are so unmanly by character, that if not 
restrained, they would exult in such shame- 
less effeminacy of dress as to bring the whole 
sex into contempt. ll things are made 
double. There are weak-minded men, as 
there are strong-minded women, and how- 
ever much they may desire it, and indeed 





per se be fitted for it, general principles re- 
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quire that the petticoat and the bloomer, 
should be denied to both respectively. 

Can we not learn from the appointments 
of Nature? Look at a honey-suckle and see 
a type of woman. Its flexile vine, insinu- 
ates itself all over the frame which it de- 
mands for support—its tendrils hang in grace- 
ful festoons, and its deep green lacquered 
leaves, embosom its multitudinous flowers of 
pink and orange, over which the fluttering 
humming bird is poised, and from which the 
bees murmuring forth content and thankful- 
ness, draw out their liquid sweets. It is 
the first to catch the eye of the visitor as he 
opens the front-yard gate, and he almost 
bows to it in salutation, while little children 
run up to shake and shower down its profuse 
bloom. And it ever is uttering its perfume, 
but not so much when wooed by the ardent 
sun—in the moist twilight under the stars, 
it sends forth its fragrance, as the nightin- 
gale her song, or the maiden her evening 
prayer; and as arm in arm the young wife 
and husband are walking the broad piazza, 
ever and anon they check the tide of love 
tones, to thank that beautiful vine and say, 
how sweet! The Creator made it, and with 
what idea and purpose but that of beauty ; 
yet not without its uses—if it refines human 
love, if it cultivates the sensibilities of child- 
hood, and awakens gratitude to the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, the value of its 
tendencies is to be estimated by its connex- 
ion with the thing, the most elevated that be- 
long to human destiny. And where shall 
we find in the vegetable world, a type for 
man? The reader may not sympathize with 
my idea, and may even be inclined to smile, 
but I have ever thought, that, as in the New 
World, is found, the noblest specimen of 
man—man real, free, self-reliant and use- 
ful—man fulfilling his destiny in a fuller 
sense than he ever did elsewhere—that so 
in one of our own plants, is found his truest 
type—the Indian corn! Look at it as it 
stands erect, and in the vegetable world mag- 
nificent, and you will perceive that utility is 
its characteristic. It raises erect its strong 
stalk, not hollow like the cane, but solid, full 
of pith and juice, and articulated with joints 
to make it firmer. Its leaves are thick, 
strong, and pointed like a sword blade,—its 


tassel is like the beard of the yellow-haired 

Saxon, and its rich fruit good for man and 

beast—of all vegetables, the most delicious 

when green, of all food the most nutritious 

when mature, it clothes itself with its strong 

husk, points downward, and self-protected, 

fears not the drought, the rain or the frost. 

Neglect not to notice when you look at it, 

the circle of supporting offshoots that it has 

thrown around its base to prop itself more 
firmly. Now in all its array, you find noth- 

ing that has not its manifest use, and yet I 

affirm that there is not in the vegetable 

world a more beautiful display than a field 

of luxuriant corn in the prime of its season. 

I have seen the harvests of England, the 
vineyards of Burgundy, and the flower- 
decked prairies of the Great West, and yet 
to my eye, a broad bottom on James River, 
or a swelling upland in our valley, covered 
with corn, has a beauty which is superior not 
only in its effect upon the eye, but even 
when tested by theoretical rules. 

So let man be in dress, in conversation, 
in deportment, and in occupation,—manly ; 
and if he has a longing for the beautiful, let 
him recollect Sampson’s riddle—‘‘ Out of the 
strong came forth sweetness,’ and believe 
that for a man, that which is manliest is most 
beautiful. 

I will close, by extracting from a work by 
Dr. Whately, what he has quoted from Dr. 
Smith, illustrating analogically the distinc- 
tion between prose and poetry by that be- 
tween walking and dancing, speaking and 
singing, and I will trust to the ready percep- 
tion of the reader, to extend without my aid, 
the analogy to the distinction between the 
appropriate dress¥of man and woman. 

Dr. Smith says—‘‘ Were I to attempt to 
discriminate between dancing and any other 
kind of amusement, I should observe that 
though in performing any ordinary action— 
in walking, for example, across the room, a 
person may manifest both grace and agility ; 
yet if he betrays the least intention of show- 
ing either, he is sure of offending more or 
less, and we never fail to accuse him of some 
degree of vanity and affectation. In the per- 
formance of any such ordinary action, every 
one wishes to appear to be solely occupied 
about the proper purpose of the action ; ifhe 





silk like a warrior’s pennon,—its drooping 





means to show either grace or agility, he is 
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careful to conceal that meaning ; and in pro- 
portion as he betrays it, which he almost al- 
ways does, he offends. In dancing on the 
contrary, every one professes and avows, as 
it were, the intention of displaying some de- 
gree either of grace or of agility, or of both. 
The display of one or the other or both these 
qualities, is, in reality, the proper purpose of 
the action, and there can never be any dis- 
agreable vanity or affectation in following 
out the proper purpose of any action. When 
we say of any particular person that he gives 
himself many affected airs and graces in 
dancing, we mean either that he exhibits 
airs and graces unsuitable to the nature of 
the dance, or that he exaggerates those that 
are suitable. Every dance is in reality, a 


succession of airs and graces of some kind 
or other, which, if I may say so, profess 
themselves to be such. The steps, gestures, 
and motions, which as it were, avow the in- 
tention of exhibiting a succession of such 
airs and graces, are the steps, gestures and 
motions which are peculiar to dancing. The 


distinction between the sounds or tones of 
singing, and those of speaking, seems to be 
of the same kind with that between the step, 
&c., of dancing and those of any other ordi- 
nary action. Though in speaking, a person 
may show a very agreable tone of voice, yet 
if he seems to intend to show it—if he ap- 
pears to listen to the sound of his own voice, 
and as it were to tune it into a pleasing mod- 
ulation, he never fails to offend as guilty of 
a most disagreable affectation. In speaking, 
as in every other ordinary action, we expect 
and require that the speaker should attend 
only to the proper purpose of the action— 
the clear and distinct expression of what he 
has to say. In singing, on the contrary, 
every one professes the intention to please 
by the tone and cadence of his voice ; and 
he not only appears to be guilty of no disa- 
greable affectation in doing so, but we ex- 
pect and require that he should do so. To 
please by the choice and arrangement of 
agreable sounds, is the proper purpose of all 
music, vocal as well as instrumental, and 
we always expect that every one should at- 
tend to the proper purpose of whatever ac- 
tion he is performing. A person may ap- 
pear to sing as well as to dance affectedly’; 
hé may endeavour to please by sounds and 





tones which are unsuitable to the nature of 
the song, or he may dwell too much on those 
which are suitable to it. The disagreable 
affectation appears to consist always, not in 
attempting to please by a proper, but by 
some improper modulation of the voice.” 
Dr. Whately then says—‘‘It is only necessa- 
ry to add (what seems evidently to have been 
in the author’s mind, though the disserta- 
tion is left unfinished) that poetry has the 
same relation to prose’ (and, I add, the dress 
of woman to the dress of man )‘‘as dancing 
to walking and singing to speaking, and that 
what has been said of them, will apply ex- 
actly, mutatis mutandis, to the other.” 

And so, daughter Kate, I have given a 
long answer to your question, why a gentle- 
man may not wear two rings. 

P. A. P. 


The Moral Laws of the Universe, 


What a beautiful harmony there is in 
truth! Toa mind subdued and purified by 
Faith in the Great Author of all things, un- 
biassed by prejudice, or by a disproportion- 
ate desire to establish one truth at the ex- 
pense of another, viewing the whole system 
from a height apart, there are no inconsisten- 
cies in all God’s moral world. Not one real- 
ity is antagonistic to another; each truth 
evolves and elucidates the rest, and hand in 
hand, all uniting to advance and sustain one 
another, they rise higher and yet higher, 
until they stand before us in one heaven- 
born, heaven-reaching climax, which has 
neither beginning nor end, but is limitless 
as Eternity. Fresh from the hand of its 
Great Creator, uninjured by the perversions 
and misinterpretations of man, it presents 
to our wondering and delighted eyes, the 
perfection of loftiness and purity. How 
mournfully desolate those who lack the key 
to this grand system, who see in all the 
world but one universal, overwhelming chaos 
‘‘ without form and void ;’’ who in all these 
beautiful harmonies, see only an endless 
confusion of contradictions, and labouring 
to reconcile them, are lost in a labyrinth of 
perplexing thought! ‘Submit yourselves 
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unto the Lord!’’ be content to receive as 
mystery, all that he condescends not to ex- 
plain, and to the eye of faith, all will yet be 
clear and bright as the noon-day. Then will 
the glories of the Temple of Truth be re- 
vealed to your sight, an edifice so grand and 
so complete that all the wisdom of man can- 
not add to its perfections, nor illuminate its 
beauties. ‘It hath no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon toshine in it, for the 
glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof.”’ 
R.N. R. 


EDITORIAL LETTER FROM EUROPE, 


Lonpon, 2 June, 1854. 


My dear Messenger :—I sigh for the pen of 
the author of the Irish Sketch Book to chron- 
icle for the amusement of your readers the 
incidents of my ocean voyage, and to con- 
vey the impressions which have been made 
upon me by a week’s sojourn in England. In 
opening this correspondence, which may ex- 
tend through several months of the present 
year, I feel very strongly how much depends 
upon the manner in which I shall be able to 
conduct it, for European letters have been 
of late so much overdone that they have al- 
most come to be regarded as dead letters, and 
most people turn from them with a very nat- 
ural feeling of satiety, wearied with descrip- 
tions of abbeys and minsters, galleries and 
country seats and all the other thousand and 
one sights which one must accomplish while 
visiting the classic lands of the Old World. 
It is not possible that I shall avoid falling 
into the beaten track of the transatlantic 
tourists in these desultory sketches, yet may 
I not hope that they will be read by some 
with a certain degree of interest as the re- 
cord of anew hand? 

I forbear indulging in any of those tear- 
ful rhapsodies into which “‘ the mob of gen- 
tlemen who write with ease’ have fallen 
with regard to the last glimpse that is caught 
of one’s country over the dim horizon of wa- 
ters in standing out to sea; partly because | 
could not decently bring in the hackneyed 
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quotation of ‘‘my native land, good night!’’ 
but chiefly because at the particular moment 
when the Highlands of Neversink faded 
from the vision of the persons on the prom- 
enade deck of the Pacific I was engaged in 
the demolition of a most enchanting though 
certainly most unsentimental lobster-salad in 
the dining saloon below. I dare say it was 
very fine—that parting view of the Ameri- 
can shores—for when I went up, shortly af- 
terwards, there was a beautiful sunset flush 
thrown upon the long receding wake of the 
steamer, and with the soothing influences of 
my cigar there came to me certain sad re- 
flections which a poet might have embodied 
in pensive verses. But there were friends 
with me to share them, and when the night 
descended and the cool air suggested to us 
the greater comfort of the cabins, we retired 
thereto and had a little conversazione, quite 
lively in its way, before seeking out our 
state-rooms. For several days, there was 
little in the way of incident to relieve the 
monotony of our voyage—the sea was smooth 
and the wind directly in the proper quarter 
for keeping the ship steady—but as we 
reached the Banks of Newfoundland, there 
came, in a dense fog and a nipping air, just 
that sense of peril which to landsmen is all 
the more alarming for its novelty, and which 
causes every one to feel thankful when it 
has passed away. We were beyond a doubt 
in the immediate vicinity of the ice-bergs. 
Calm, cautious captain takes down the ther- 
mometer every few minutes to test the tem- 
perature of the water. As the mercury sinks, 
nervous ladies and gentlemen grow pale. 
Darkness advances and the plot or rather the 
fog thickens. Still drives on the huge steam- 
er through the unknown sea. With the 
morning we hope for clear weather and a 
distant view of great ice-mountains. San- 
guine passengers therefore rise at two bells, 
5 o’clock. The murky veil has been raised 
from the face of the waters, but the ice-bergs 
are not visible. The miracle of sunrise com- 
pensates, however, for the disappointment, 
mitigated as this was by the consciousness 
of safety. I wonder if sailors ever think of 
the glory of the ocean sunrise. To me the 
phenomenon, whenever seen, is suggestive 
of fairer and brighter things than pen of poet 





or pencil of painter has ever portrayed :— 
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the emotions it excites are as indescribable 
as its own raJliant appearing. The great 
writers, indeed, have failed in a remarkable 
manner in their sea-pieces. One of Vernet’s 
pictures is worth them all for effect, from 
Homer to Madame De Stael, yet Vernet 
does not satisfy. Did it ever strike you, my 
dear Messenger, as singular that the Psalm- 
ist, who never saw the great ocean in his life 
and whose only acquaintance with the foun- 
tains of the deep was derived from the Med- 
iterranean, should have written of it with 
such power? It was with the de profundis 
on my lips, that I saw the huge disc of the 
sun lifted from the watery expanse, and 
traced the golden track of beams which lay 
athwart the main. Such a glow may the 
feet of the Saviour have left upon the sea 
of Galilee ! 


Five days from land and still moving due 
east by the compass, the vas* ocean and the 
concave sky the only visible objects. Cole- 
ridge’s hexameters present the situation viv- 
idly— 

Strongly it bears us along in swelling and limitless bil- 
lows 


Nothing before and nothing behind but the sky and the 
ocean. 


Sensation created on the promenade deck 
one morning by the cry of ‘‘a whale!”’ Every- 
body rushes up to get a look at his sperm- 
ship who is spouting majestically at a dis- 
tance of two or three miles. Whale disap- 
pears and millions of porpoises dart out of 
the water, all moving in the same direction 
at inconceivable velocity. Movement oy 
flank, porpoise-army, perhaps, advancing 
upon some despot of the fishes, some Czar of 
all the sharks. 

Five days upon the water establishes re- 
lations of pleasant familiarity among the pas- 
sengers. Congenial circles are formed in 
accérdance with the tastes of the parties. A 
knot of stout old gentlemen, members of the 
New York and Boston clubs, play incessant 
whist at a guinea a corner and snub an occa- 
sional new hand for an unfortunate finesse. 
The cards are cut off Sandy Hook and only 
laid aside when we get opposite Birkenhead 
in the Mersey. Another circle smokes, 
sings and in smooth water plays shuffle-board 
under the auspices of Mr. Chips, the carpen- 





ter. It is a braw party this. Gallant Ala- 
bama Colonel, distinguished for exploits in 
the Mexican War, generous and gay. Bos- 
ton merchant of liberal sentiments and large 
intelligence. Kind, jovial John Bull going 
home on a visit from his American fireside, 
devoted to all the Muses and an artist in the 
way of punches. Philadelphia importers en 
route for the manufacturing districts of Eu- 
rope and worthy representatives of the City 
of Brotherly Love, young M. D’s going to 
Paris, Worcestershire man who has been six 
weeks in New York getting orders for nee- 
dles and fishhooks and who plays the best 
game of shuffle-board on the ship—such were 
some of the component parts of the liveliest 
coterie of our steamer load. The author of 
the very clever illustrations to the Potiphar 
Papers, who was a fellow passenger, has 
preserved a few of them in crayon and the 
sketches are eminently deserving of being 
laid before a discriminating public. ‘Nee- 
dles,’’ as the Worcestershire man was called, 
sang with great applause a patriotic ballad, 
the refrain of which, referring to Albion, 
was— 


She’s the star of the hearth, deny it who can, 
The hisle and the ome of the Henglishman. 


Well done, Needles, jolly old boy, long 
may you enjoy the hisle and the ome war- 
ranted not to cut in the eye! We shall not 
forget you readily, nor should you fail to keep 
in*grateful remembrance the Colonel who re- 
lieved you from the possibly unpleasant re- 
sults of a slight misunderstanding with the 
Liverpool police. 

Upon the seventh day out, there comes a 
nor’-west blow with squalls, and the rest of 
our passage is rough. Ship rolling from side 
to side, sometimes dipping the paddle-box 
under water, it is impossible to read, to play 
shuffle board, to converse intelligibly—the 
whist-players even revoke in the general 
chaos and all is, as Mr. Mantalini would ex- 
press it, ‘one demnition roll.” By a suc- 
cession of struggles one manages to get out 
of the berth and immediately falls into a state 
of the most frantic indignation with the lug- 
gage and furniture. The trunk absurdly in- 
sists in standing on end, the carpet bag flies 
about like a shuttlecock, all suspended ob- 





jects oscillate and invariably against your 
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head; the spirit-rappers have fastened upon 
you. I think it would have puzzled Mr. 
Faraday to find the centre of gravity of my 
wash basin. But your spasmodic efforts at 
dressing are at length crowned with success, 
and you go tumbling up on deck to escape 
the horrors of sea-sickness. Have a care, 
or the first wave will carry you overboard. 
Three minutes outside satisfies you that the 
saloon is a better place, at least you will not 
be drenched there. To the saloon you go— 
elegant saloon with its magnificent devices 
of rosewood and ormolu, its luxurious loun- 
ges, its heraldic escutcheons emblazoned on 
the state-room panels—what is it now but a 
curiously contrived torture-chamber as the 
tremendous lurch of the steamer keeps up 
a continuous deafening creaking of these ap- 
pointments? You throw yourself upon a 
lounge opposite one of the splendid French 
mirrors and endeavour to be comfortable— 
futile effort! what a look of despair is that 
reflected from your strangely altered fea- 
tures, and how you start as you find the 
mirror itself in motion threatening to smash 
itself against you! Then at the very acme and 
height of your agony, when the passion has 
deepened into something sublime, there 
comes a demon with a gong and wrings out 
your very soul with that terribly clamourous 
summons to breakfast! Shade of Dante, 
what scene of the Inferno; oh yet-living-and- 
we-hope-long-to-survive De Quincey, what 
depth of the Opium despair was comparable 
to this! At such a moment, you cry out “I 
will go to sea no more !” 

Yet from this situation of intense suffer- 
ing did I goto the table to be still farther im- 
posed upon by a small joke of John Bull 
who ventures to inquire how I relish such a 
roll for breakfast? Surprise to find many 
ladies in che saloon, one a fair-haired beauty 
of Kentucky looking even more lovely for 
the interesting pallor occasioned by the 
night’s disturbance. But such a condition of 
affairs cannot last always ; after four days of 
such rolling the observation tells us we are 
only sixty miles from Cape Clear and the 
clouds break away opportunely. W2 are at 
dinner when the welcome cry of “Land 
Ho!” gladdens every heart—the party was 
just coming on, but meringues a la créme are 
forgotten and very soon the entire company 








are assembled on deck. Ladies and gentle- 
men emerge from their state-rooms who have 
never been seen before, having retired im- 
mediately upon leaving New-York, and every 
body is in good spirits. 

Beautiful exceedingly in the bright hues 
of .unset lay the long range of the Irish 
hills, presenting that blue, wavy outline of 
our own Ridge as seen from the Piedn.ont 
district of Virginia. Fainter and fainter 
grows the light and deeper the shadows in 
the sequestered valleys as we approach and 
the beacon of Fastness at Cape Clear glares 
redly ove the intervening water. We were 
now twenty-four hours sail from Liverpoo , 
but the first revolution of the wheels in St. 
George’s channel placed us in a smooth sea 
once more, and with a returning sense of 
propriety in the furniture, came a better 
order of things ; partner’s tricks are no lon- 
ger trumped at the whist tables, Needles 
again moves the hearts of his hearers with 
the songs of old England, rem teligit acu, 
and in the after saloon the solemn exercises 
of prayer are conducted with a greater 
solemnity. 

The next day was as bright and tranquil 
as ever May sends us and rapidly skirted we 
along the shores of Ireland, then crossed 
the channel tothe craggy and romantic steep 
of Holyhead, and ran within easy view 
of the purple mountains of Wales. Snow- 
don, memorable in the verses of the bards, 
looked down on us. The Isle of Man lay 
on our left dimly visible and crowned with 
a thunder cloud—at length, after the night 
had set in, the long fringe oi gas lights and 
the flaming chimneys of forges on land noti- 
fied us of our arrival at Liverpool. We 
came to anchor in the middle of the stream 
and after a delay of an hour anda half were 
taken on board a steam tug and carried 
ashore. 

I ama very patient man and tolerant of 
abuses and feel especially desirous to avoid 
unnecessary complaints in these letters, yet 
I have no hesitation in saying that the ar- 
rangements for the debarkation of passen- 
gers at Liverpool by the steamers is the most 
detestable in the world. In one case the 
darkness greatly enhanced the danger and 
unpleasantness of it, yet I cannot conceive 
how it could be otherwise than abominable 
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under any circumstances. The steam tug is 
an exceedingly small one, utterly withou' 
any sort of accommodations, and so low that 
to descend into it from the deck of the Pacific 
was like going down a coal shaft. It was 
the first practical falsification I ever knew of 
facilis descensus Averni. Such a fraud on 
the American people ought to be repudiated 
in the strongest manner. 

It was an agreeable transition by which 
from the steam tug we were whirled through 
the well lighted but quiet streets of Liver- 
pool, and sat down at Mrs. Lynn’s oldfash- 
ioned English Inn, known as the Waterloo. 
There our Virginia party of eight persons, 
being recruited by an old friend who had 
come from Paris to meet us, had a comfor- 
table supper and an enjoyable night’s rest. 
We were waited on by the identical servant 
that David Copperfield found so attentive in 
another part of England. 

To get our luggage passed through the 
Custom House employed the entire interval 
of time, next morning between breakfast 
and the hour we were to leave for London, 
so that I can say nothing of Liverpool ex- 
cept that it contains some of the most pre- 
posterous little donkeys, the dingiest ware- 
houses, the most gigantic cart horses and 
the finest Town Hall I ever saw. We flew 
out of it under a long tunnel at eleven in 
the morning and the twilight found us at 
Euston Square in this vast metropolis. I 
reserve for another letter some account of 
what I have seen here. 


J.R. T. 





A LETTER FROM MISS PLEASANTS. 


We have received from the fair authoress of the 
“Three Pilgrims,” the following pleasant letter, which 
we publish with the utmost pleasure. It is proper to say 
that it was intended fur publication —[kd. Mess. 


Mr. Joun R. THompson :-— 


As your very well deserved censure on 
my poem entitled The Three Pilgrims is 
highly creditable to your good taste, and 
commends itself to my own judgement, I 
hope I may be permitted to endorse it most 
unhesitatingly. At the same time I would 
assist you in placing the strictures where 





‘hey properly belong—to the printer not the 
noet. The verse you quoted as containing 
1 failure in rhyme reads in the MS. as fol- 
lows: 


But Hope’s golden tresses were steadfastly streaming, 
in planet-like glory above the gilt helm ; 

While Youth at her side stood unconsciously dreaming. 
And watching the waves curling back from the stem, 


The second verse you criticise, I agree 
with you, is most inelegant and apparently 
modelled after the pathetic and soul stirring 
ballad of Lord Lovell. Memories of child- 
hood and the nursery spring vividly to mind 
on reading it. We hear the old song sung 
once more—Lord Lovell mounts “ his steed 
at the castle gate,’ and hies away “ far 
countries for fo see.”’ Time passes—he has 
been gone a year and a day, when a lan- 
guishing thought comes into his head. He 
returns—there is a solemn sound upon the 
breeze,—the toll of bells. Alas! alas! he 
returns, as many a faithless lover has done, 
both before and since, to find that his “lady 
Nancy Bell is dead, dead, dead.’’ Mournful 
and heart-rending associations! melancholy 
memories! but powerful as is the temptation 
truth compels me to accord the whole glory 
of their suggestion to the ingenuity of the 
immortal printer. The verse reads in the 
MS. as follows. 


Tis true it was stout, but alas; ‘twas a stranger 
To seas, where the coral reef parted the wave ; 

And it heedlessly rushed on the bosom of danger 
Where none hovered near or to pity or save. 


This poem was first published in the Lou- 
isville Journal, when it appeared with the 
stanza above, as it stands. The other verse 
in question terminated with the following 
line. 


And watching the waves of the Ocean’s bright realm, 


a decided improvement but a delicate touch 
from the master hand of Mr. Geo. D. Pren- 
tice. The MS. was at the time in the hands 
of the publisher who having giving the 
printer’s version to the world, my own has 
not yet appeared. The young Pilgrims 
were certainly not looking backward to the 
waves closing behind the stern of the boat. 
They were standing at the helm in all the 
eager expectancy of youth, and they watched 
the bright waves before and beneath them 
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as they rolled back from the stem. Once 
vanquished they were forgot and lost in the 
contemplation of succeeding billows that 
broke in shining beauty before their silver 
keel. The error in the rhyme, though ex- 
ceedingly grating on a musical ear, is a small 
one compared to the injury done the whole 
poem in changing the attitude of the young 
mariners. 

The book swarms with typographical errors 
and to give a fair critique of it, it should be 
borne in mind that it is the united genius of 
poets and printers. 

Very Respectfully, 


Jutia PLEASANTS. 





Patires of Pow Warks. 





Tue History oF Greece: from the Earliest Times to 
the Roman Conquest, with Supplementary Chapters on 
the history, literature and art. By William Smith, 
LL.D. Revised with an Appendix by George W. 
Greene, A. M. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1854, 
[From A Morris, 97 Main Street. 


This is one of the Messrs. Harper's popular works, 
equally suited to the school-boy and the student. Though 
not supplied with regular questions, the headings of the 
chapters will be found to afford a very good index for 
teachers, and thus the work may be used as a manual by 
scholars. Again, students will find much of value even 
to them, in the chapters upon Grecian literature and art. 
The work in a word is for wse and we would prefer a 
library of such books to all the Gillies’, Mitfords, and 
Gibbons in existence. There is a more serious objection 
to the former writers upon Grecian history, however. We 
shall not soon forget the feelings which Mr. Mitford’s 
beautiful romance in ten volumes, excited in our minds. 
The worthy gentleman looked at every thing Grecian 
through English spectacles, and what was worse, through 
the greenest tory spectacles. Gillies was no better, and 
the impression derived from reading these histories is that 
republicanism is an imposture and a delusion—that the 
Athenian demos was always base and traitorous and uu- 
just—that everything went to destruction when the peo- 
ple ruled ;—while all things became admirabla, beautiful 
and orderly when the tyrants attained to power. Thirl- 
wall did much to change all this, but Grote did more. A 
man of profund learning, just and impartial in all his re- 
searches and the statements of his conclusions—it is not 
unfair to say that he discovered Grecian history. Ger- 
many seems to be the land of the historic muse, and we 
are very much afraid that all the English histories from 
Clarendon down to Macaulay must yield to Mr. Grote’s 
and Niebuhr’s. The work of Dr. Smith is based upon 


Grote’s—the American editor, Mr. Greene, has added a 
valuable appendix, and further, has reyised the text. The 
illustrations are commonplace, but suitable to the design 
of the work—for schools and beginners. It is an exam- 
ple of the great enterprise of the Messrs. Harper, that 
a work like the present, filling more than six hundred 
pages and illustrated with a hundred wood cuts should 
be sold for one dollar. We regard the text as very valu- 
able, and so leave it with the reader. 





Tue JeRvsALEM Detiverep of T'orquato Tasso. 
Translated into English Spenserian Verse, with a life 
of the author. By J. H. Wiffen. Fifth edition, with 


one hundred engravings. London. Henry G. Bohn 
1854. 


THe Poerry or Science, or Studies of the Physical 
Phenomena of Nature. By Robert Hnnt. Third edi- 
tion revised. Bohn. 1854, 


Tue Dectise an» Fawt. or tHE Roman Empire. By 
Edward Gibbon, Esq. With varioram notes. Edited 
by an English Churchman. Vol. If. London. Bohn. 
1854. 


History oF THE Dominion oF THE ARABS IN SPALN. 
Translated from the Spanish of Dr. J. A. Cond?, by 
Mrs. Jonathan Foster. In Three Volumes. Vol. I. 
London. Bohn. 1854. 

We have here a new aiid handsome edition of Mr. Wil- 
fen’s Tasso. It is one of the most attractivs works in 
mere typographical execution which has issued from the 
establishment of Mr. Bohn. The illustrations are those 
of Martellini and have the stiffand yet lifelike character 
which is observable in Italian plates of the period. Mr. 
Wiffen’s translation has secured a very creditable stand- 
ing if we are not mistaken: it is correct, occasionally 
classic, and always easy and pleasant in metrical flow. 
Beyond this its merits are not conspicuous. 


Mr. Hunt’s Poetry of Seience treats of the beauty 
which we may discern in the great agents of nature— 
Light, Heat, etc. :—his aim being to show that the true is 
always the lovely and attractive. It isan old idea very 
well carried out. Mr. Poe rode it as a hobby for a num- 
ber of years; but from the peculiar bent of his genius, 
certainly did not exemplify it in literature. Mr. Hunt 
handles his subject in a very practical and agreeable man- 
ner. The volume is one of small size. 

The third volume of Gibbon’s Empire:—quite a. lite- 
rary hurricane seems to have arisen among the publish- 
ers on the appearance of Mr. Bolin’s edition of Gibbon. 
The volume before us contains an account of the quarrel, 
and a review in a savage style of an article in the Athe- 
nzum, attacking the edition. In the review the Bobn- 
partisan says that the Atheneum article is “ dishonest,” 
that it was written by an “unscrupulous partisan of u 
rival undertaking,” and that itis “ commonplace jargon,’’ 
“blundering” and “chicanery.”” We select these words 
at random from the page—at the head of which page we 
read, “ Edited by a Churchman.” We trust the clergy 
and the reviewers have not fallen toblows. Weneed not 
concern ourselves with the quarrel ; it is enough to know 
that Mr. Bohn’s books are generally edited with great 
care and scholarship—that the present edition of Gibbon 
is from the hands of a ripe scholar, the answer to the 








Atheneum makes very plain. The London publishers 
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are exceedingly jealous of Mr. Bohn because he under- 
sells them, and we should take any censure from them 
with many grains of allowance. 

Dr. Condé’s History of the Arab dominion in Spain is 
a book of the highest authority upon the subject, and the 
numerous translations into French, German, etc., are ev- 
idences of this fact. The present translation seems to 
be very well executed, and the importance of the subject 
gives great value to the book. We have here the first 
of the three volumes, in the uniform style of Bohn’s pub- 
lications. We have received it, together with the works 
spoken of above, from Messrs. Bangs, Brothers & Co., 
of New York; American agents, through Mr. J. W.Ran- 
dolph. 


Tue Parrisan. A Romance of the Revolution. 
W. Gilmore Simms. New York. Redfield. 


By 
1854. 


We hail the appearance of this handsome edition of 
Mr. Simms’ romances with the most sincere pleasure. 
We fear, however, that this sentiment is scarcely refera- 
ble to our patriotic desire for the amusement and edifica- 
tion of the reading community :—the pleasure we expe- 
rience is almost wholly selfish. We wished to have a 
good library edition of this series of novels—undoubtedly 
the best works upon Southern life ever written. 

The books of Mr. Simms scarcely needs any comment 
at the present day. For twenty years he has enjoyed a 
very gratifying amount of public favor: and the verdict 
of the rising generation will,?we are sure, be an endorsa- 
tion of the former one. Mr. Simms’ faults all lie upon 
the surface—they are so plain that he who runs may read 
These faults are haste and carelessness in narrating, 
which often spoils very fine scenes; and an occasional 
looseness of style, which is very observable in his earlier 
books. These are obvious demerits—the author himself 
is quite aware of their existence in the “ Partisan” he 
says—the absolute merits of Mr. Simms, as a writer of 
romances are equally unmistakable. He unites to a vi- 
vacity of temperament, which delights in all wild scenes 
of forest and foray, a fondness for the period of the Rev- 
olution and its characters, which renders him eminently 
suited to be its real and true interpreter. He describes a 
swamp or a forest, a flight or pursuit with a gusto most 
refreshing. ‘This is the charm of his books—their reality, 
their full atwosphere of active life and motion. Deficient 
in delicacy of touch and careful finish, they nevertheless 
take an irresistible hold upon the attention and preserve 
that hold to the end ; because the reader sees every where 
that the writer is in earnest: that a largely moulded and 
excitable intellect is in the history you read, shaping and 
building it. The “ Partisan” is the “ foundation” of Mel- 
lichampe and other romances, and is a fair illustration of 
our remarks. We should not neglect to say that Mr. 
Darley’s illustrations are inimitable. We never get tired 
admiring the creations of his affluent genius. The gen- 
eral appearance of the book is very handsome. 


Tue Knout anv THe Russians: or the Muscovite Em- 
pire, the Czar and his People. By Germain de Lagny; 
translated by John Bridgeman. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1854. [From A Morris,97 Main Street. 


We think this work much the most entertaining book 
which has yet appeared upon the all-absorbing subject of 
his Majesty of Russia and the people he rules. There 





are many more*elaborate volumes among the ten thou 

sand which have started up like mushrooms warmed by 
the breath of popular interest—but none we think can 
lay claim to so much interest and excellence of arrange- 
ment. M. de Lagny, after the manner of French writers, 
divides his subject into distinct heads and treats of the 
Army, Navy, Church, and lastly of the Knout, each in 
their proper place and order. This is one of the secrets 
of that extraordinary popularity which the productions 
of Frenchmen attain to everywhere. All is perspicuous, 
clearly arranged, and dramatic—you take in the horizon , 
over which the author travels, at a single glance, and find 
little difficulty in recalling the objects which you have 
encountered on the way, precisely because they were 
presented in a lucid and connected picture. “ The Knout 
and the Russians”’ has this merit in a certain degree, but 
it also possesses the farther recommendation of conden- 
sing the best known facts about Nicholas and his people. 
We have nowhere met with so full and clear a delineation 
of the singular man who rules all the Russians. ‘The 
good and bad traits of his character are traced with mas- 
terly ease, and we close the book with a very different 
opinion of the man, from any we should be able to obtain 
by reading the London 7'imes, or the anti-Russian jour- 
nals of to-day. One thing is indubitable—that Nicholas 
is a perfect model as husband, father and master—that he 
is a man of great activity—an indefatigable worker, and a 
fascinating conversationist. We have long been aware 
of the fact that the devil of popular imagination was not 
so black—but the perfectly reliable facts here stated still 
further affect our opinion. We recommend the book to 
our readers. It is very amusing, and the illustrations 
greatly increase its interest. ‘They are excellent. 


TuHeEoLocivcaL Essays: and Other Papers. 
De Quincey. In two Volumes. 
Reed and Fields. 
Street. 


By Thomas 
Boston. Ticknor, 
1854. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 


Here are two more volumes of the Boston edition of 
that oddest of mortal writers—Thomas De Quincey. 
They contain “ Theological Essays” by the opium eater— 
that is to say, articles on religious subjects published by 
De Quincey from time to time in English periodicals. Be- 
yond the fact, however, that they concern themselves 
with topics indirectly connected with the Bible and 
theology, there is very little in the present instalment, of 
a religious or devotional character. We have never met 
with a more perfect exhibition of metaphysical subtlety 
than the Essay on Judas Iscariot. Mr. De Quincey’s in- 
tellcet dwells upon the singular in letters with the great- 
est gusto: and he could not resist the pleasure of prov- 
ing that Iscariot was probably the most faithful of the 
apostles. Of a kindred nature is his essay on Killing 
Considered as one uf the Fine Arts—and here as every- 
where, his strange, subtle, analysis rivets the attention 
and produces a deep impression. This impression, how- 
ever, disappears in a very short time and we see what 
shadows of thought and argument we have been pursu- 
ing :—and indeed seriously doubt whether we and all the 
rest of mankind are not mere “ shadows” ourselves. This 
is the peculiarity of De Quinccy’s intellect. His mind 
is brilliant, imaginative, stored with all learning, and of 
rare originality—everything but healthy: it is the mens 
insana quia in corpore insano. 

The essay on the “ Toilette of the Hebrew Lady” con- 
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densed from the German is very entertaining. Let none 
of our readers suppose that the paper is an allegory deal- 
ing with Rome: by no means. It is just what it declares 
itself to be—an account ofthe manner in which the He- 
brew damsels of fashion dressed themselves. We had 
no idea that so much infurmation upon the subject could 
be collected. The article is excellent and will well repay 
a perusal: Mr. De Quincey has invested the subject with 
the usual charm of his odd and original humor. The 
chief pieces other than theological, as the editor has it, 
are essays on Milton, Charlemagne, Hume’s argument 
against Miracles, etc. We need not repeat what we have 
so often said that this edition of De Quincey is a model of 
taste and elegance ; and that it is the first perfect collec- 
tion of the Opium Eater’s writings ever made. The public 
have long since found out all about it. 


Astronomical Sermons: In Two Parts. 
Perter, D. D. Louisville. 
[From the publishers. 


By H. 8S. 
Hull & Brother. 1854. 


A very remarkable book. We know nothing of Dr. 
Porter beyond what everybody saw in the newspapers— 
namely, that he was charged with believing heaven to be 
inthe sun. But we have read a number of these sermons 
with an interest which we were far from believing we 
could ever experience in perusing any literature of this 
description. We consider the speculations on the Lo- 
cality of Heaven and of Hell among the most curious 
and striking trains of thought which we have ever met 
with. Based on the strongest analogy—and of course 
that is the only species of reasoning under the circum- 
stances—the argument of Dr. Porter commends itself to 
thinking minds with very great force. 


He lays his foun- 
dations broad and deep, and builds the superstructure 


FARMINGDALE. By Caroline Thomas. New York. D. 


Appleton & Co. 1854. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 


We have read many pages in this New England story 
with great interest. It is of the “ Wide Wide World” 
class, and the general tone of the work, as far as we have 
gone, is very similar to that of Miss Warner’s delightful 
volumes. “ Farmingdale’ is evidently written by a great 
admirer of these books. The authoress need not imitate, 
however—her powers are of a high order and we have 
seldom met with a more lifelike and admirable portrait 
than “Aunt Graham” in her present story. We shall 
certainly read Farmingdale through, though it contains 
some three or four hundred pages. We thus pay it the 
highest compliment in our power. We have frequently 
called particular attention to American works in this de- 
partment of letters, because we think them eminently 
calculated to advance the cause of truth and purity and 
religion. Miss Warner in her beautiful tales achieved a 
rare triumph and made thousands of hearts purer and 
better in Europe and America: she reversed the old defi- 
nition of purifying the heart by “ pity and terror :’’—al- 
ternate “ tears and laughter” were the means she used. 
We do not hesitate to express our opinion that herbooks 
and the books of other writers of this description have 
done vast good for the cause of love and charity and all 
Christian virtues. Mr. Tennyson tells us how often those 
grand logical arguments of divines and thinkers fail and 
are not listened to: 


“ When truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors ;”’ 


and we are quite sure that the sermons preached by these 
lady writers are of more use than many which are utter- 






carefully and slowly. This is of course a preéminent 
merit in a train of reasoning of this description, where 
the connection of the links of thought is the great sine 
qua non. Dr. Porter is a severe reasoner: and though 
some of his speculations are quite wild and unwarrant- 
ed—we mean not in any irreverent sense—still it is im- 
possible for the reader not to be struck with his great 
strength and lucidness of intellect. We repeat that the 
“ Astronomical Sermons” is a very remarkable book. 


ed from the pulpit. We trust that they may be able to 
place their impress upon the new movement in letters 
which has inaugurated itself so triumphantly :—we hope 
that it will be rendered thoroughly pure and noble and lofty 
in tone and tendency ;—not godless like the French, or 
respectably moral only like the English, but more! 
American literature is but in the “‘ morning of the times :”” 
it will take any direction which is given it. Progress is 
the law. Every conscientious man should strive to make 
it a progress in the right direction. 





THe Viraimta Sprines: an account of the principal 
mineral springs of Virginia, with remarks on the nature 
and medical applicability of each. By John J. Moor- 
man, M. D. Richmond. J. W. Randolph. 1854. 
{From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 





Tue Hive or “Tue Bee Hunter:” a Repository of 
sketches including peculiar American character, scene- 
ry and rural sports. By 7’. B. Thorpe, of Louisiana: 
Illustrated. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1854. 


Dr. Moorman’s volume will be found very useful to [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


those who intend to visit the Virginia Springs during the 
season just about tocommence. It is a very excellent 
Itinerary which travellers in the mountain region should 
not be without. In addition to a very full and careful 
analysis of the properties of the different waters, the vol- 
ume enters into a full description of the localities of the 
Springs, and a number of maps, lithographic views and 
diagrams are given, which will be found of very great ser- 
vice to every one journying in the Alleghanies. Dr. 
Moorman is very well known to all who have frequented 
the White Sulphur, as the able resident physician for 
many years. From the publisher Mr. J. W. Randoloh. 


A collection of Mr. Thorpe’s sketches of life iu the South 
West, many of them published in book form before. We 
find our old acquaintance the “ Bigy Bear of Arkansas” 
here, as ferocious as ever, and giving as much trouble to 
dogs and hunter :—* Tom Owen” also is not a stranger, 
and he looks as jovial and careless as ever, seated on his 
perch, in Mr. Darley’s capital illustration. The illustra- 
tions are all good ;—some of the night scenes, where 
hunters group themselves around log fires are full of wild 
picturesque interest :—They will go far we predict to re- 
commend the volume. For that class of readers who are 
fond of the details of wild life and hunting adventures 
(and we are of the number) nothing attracts so strongly 
as a well finished * picture.”” Mr. Thorpe writes rather 
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carelessly, but his book is attractive in spite of its awk- 
wardness of construction. The alligator hunting is very 
interesting, though rather disagreeable :—the account of 
the stage journey over the Alleghanies well told and life- 
lixe. The design of the work is to paint the life of the 
South West in all its phases. Such books if only tole- 
rably well executed are worthy of attention, and Mr. 
Thorpe has accordingly secured a very creditable degree 
of favor. The present volume of his sketches is very 
gracefully “ put forth’ and he takes his place in the li- 
brary. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS or Scor.anp, and English Prin- 
cesses, connected with the regal succession of Great 
Britain. By Agnes Strickland. Vol.1V. New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 1854. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 


We have frequently spoken of Mrs. Agnes Strickland 
and her very entertaining and instructive biographies. The 
“ Queens of England” at once established her reputation 
as a pleasant narrator: and her succeeding volumes have 
all met with public favor. The interest she takes in all 
personal details relating to the queens and princes of Eng- 
land is shared equally by a large number in the communi- 
ty: and this is the secret of Mrs. Strickland’s popularity. 
She has disentombed some very curious and interesting 
particulars concerning the noble ladies whose lives she 
has illustrated :—and these facts will be of permanent 
historical value. The literature of England is extremely 
deficient in memoirs, and these works fill the gap, as far 
as they extend, quite admirably. 

The career of Mary Stuart in the present volume is 
carefully followed ; and the authoress has evidently made 
very careful and extensive researches into the Scottish 
archives of that most bloody period. Of course, too, a 
woman is better able to form an impartial estimate of one 
of her own sex than a male writer. This is the value of 
Mrs. Strickland’s books. 


Armenia: A Year at Erzeroom and on the frontiers of 
Russia, Turkey and Persia. With a map and wood- 
cuts. By the Hon. Robert Curzon. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1854. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 


Street. 


Mr. Curzon is well known as the author of that very 
agreeable work, “ A Visit to the Monasteries of the Le- 
vant.” ‘The present volume of travels in Armenia is 
very pleasant reading and we have spent an hour very 
agreeably over its well-printed pages. The author went 
as commissioner in 1842 into the wild and unknown land 
laid down on the maps as Armenia—his design being to 
arrange some border difficulties between the Koordish 
tribes and the Turks :—a Russian, Turkish and Persian 
commissioner representing their respective countries as 
Mr. Curzon did England. It will thus be seen that his 
opportunities for acquiring accurate views upon the con- 
dition of the country were very favorable. His work is 
also very pleasant reading as a mere book of travels—the 
author never elaborates a dull incident ; and his book is 
thus eminently readable. Perhaps the strangest passage 
in it is the following : 


“ Abgarus, king of Edessa, and sovereign of great part 
of Armenia, with the adjoining countries, is said by Eu- 


sebius, Bishop of Cesarea, the early historian of the 
Church, who flourished in the fourth century, to have 
written a letter to our Saviour, requesting him to repair to 
his court and to cure him of a disease under which he 
labored. The following is a translation of the letter 
which Abargus is said to have written to our Lord : 


“*AparGus, King of Edessa, to Jxsus the good Sa- 
viour, who appeareth at Jerusalem, greeting : 

“*T have Leen informed concerning thee and thy cures, 
which are performed without the use of medicines or of 
herbs. 

“* For it is reported that thou dost cause the blind to 
see, the lame to walk, that thou dost cleanse the lepers, 
and dost cast out unclean spirits and devils, and dost re- 
store to health those who have been long diseased, and 
also that thou dost raise the dead. 

“* All which when I heard I was persuaded of one of 
these two things : 


“*Either that thou art God himself descended from 
heaven; 

“* Or that thou art the Son of God. 

“*On this account, therefore, I have written unto thee, 
earnestly desiring that thou wouldst trouble thyself to 
take a journey hither, and that thou wilt also cure me of 
the disease under which I suffer. 

“*For I fear that the Jews hold thee in derision, and 
intend to do the harm. 

“*My city is indeed small, but it is sufficient to con- 
tain us both.’ 


“ In the history of Moses of Chorene, this letter begins 
with the words ‘ Abgar, the son of Archam,’ but the sub- 
stance of itis the same as the above, which is taken from 
the pages of Eusebius, who lived a century earlier than 
Moses of Chorene. ‘This author ascribes the answer to 
St. Thomas the Apostle, who was deputed to write an 
answer to the above in these words : 


“* Happy art thou, O Abargus, forasmch as thou hast 
believed in me whom thou hast not seen. 

“*For it is written concerning me, that those who have 
seen me have not believed on me, that those who have 
not seen me might believe and live. 

“* As to that part of thine epistle which relates to my 
visiting thee, I must inform thee that I must fulfill the 
ends of my mission in this land, and after that be receiv- 
ed up again unto Him that sent me; but after my ascen- 
sion I will send one of my disciples, who will cure thy 
disease, and give life unto thee and all that are with thee.’ 


“ These two letters are generally considered to be for- 
geries, although they are mentioned by some of the early 
historians of the Church. 

“ Some years ago | was informed, while at Alexandria, 
that a papyrus had been discovered in Upper Egypt, iv 
an ancient tomb; it was inclosed in a coarse earthenware 
vase, and it contained the letter from Abargus to our Sa- 
vior, written either in Coptic or uncial Greek characters. 
The answer of St. Thomas was said not to be withit. I 
was told that the manuszcript afterward came into the pos- 
session of the King of Holland, but I have no means at 
present of ascertaining the truth of the story, or the anti- 
quity of the papyrus of which it forms the subject.” 


A large number of notices of new works have been 
unavoidably excluded from thé’present number. They 
will appear in the next number of the Messenger. 








